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Articte I—THE LORDS AND THE PEOPLE. 


THE defeat of the Representation of the People Bill by the 
Peers last summer and the resulting political crisis have led 
many Englishmen to ask again, shall the House of Lords con- 
tinue to exist as a legislative assembly? Those who hold that 
in these times such an assembly, “irresponsible and unrepre- 
sentative,” is an anomaly and ought to be abolished have 
increased in number and have denounced the action of the 
Lords in very emphatic language. Large public meetings 
have been held to express the feeling of the people, and 
the resolution passed by the House of Commons in the 
year 1649 “that the House of Lords in Parliament is 
useless, dangerous, and ought to be abolished,’ has been 
adopted with great enthusiasm. At the last Trades Union 
Congress, which was held at Aberdeen, in September, it was 
resolved “that this Congress is of opinion that the time has 
come when the hereditary principle should be removed from 
our constitution, and calls upon the government to bring in, as 
soon as possible after the passing of the Franchise Bill, a 
measure dealing in a vigorous and comprehensive manner with 
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this important subject.” A Liberal Conference, composed of 
delegates from a large number of Liberal associations, and 
presided over by Mr. John Morley, in July last, resolved 
unanimously, “that in the opinion of this meeting the habitual 
disregard of the national will by the House of Lords in delay- 
ing, mutilating and rejecting legislation demanded by the 
constituencies and approved by the House of Commons ren- 
ders necessary such a reform of the constitution as will put an 
end to the power of the House of Lords to thwart and delay 
the will of the people.” Mr. Gladstone, in the great speeches 
which he made to his Midlothian constituents last September, 
was careful to abstain from using direct threats against the 
Lords, and tried to allay the general feeling of hostility to 
them. Notwithstanding his magical eloquence and the great 
love of the people for him, many of his hearers heard his 
appeal for calmness and moderation and his declaration that 
the House of Lords might still be of great use to the nation 
with impatience, and received with enthusiasm any words of 
censure of or warning to the Peers. The vote on Mr. 
Labouchere’s resolution in the House of Commons, November 
21, 1884, “calling for the reform of the House of Lords,” 
was very significant. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone, and all the other ministers, except Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Charles Dilke, opposed the motion, the vote 
stood 71 in favor to 145 against the resolution. 

Much dissatisfaction has been expressed among certain see- 
tions of the English public with the compromise brought 
about by the government with the Lords on the Franchise 
Question. It was asserted that since the Lords had placed 
themselves in opposition to the will of the people in a matter 
of the greatest importance, it was a great mistake to neglect so 
good an opportunity for bringing about a radical change in the 
composition or powers of the Upper House. The Spectator 
thus expressed the sentiments of a large number of intelligent 
Englishmen on the subject: “The existence of their House 
has become inconsistent with the political methods of the time 
and with popular self-government; the House can not and 
will not aid in those reforms in municipal government and the 
tenure of land which the people demand; and the struggle to 
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suppress it cannot be postponed for more than a few years. 
As it must go, it had better go now while men can still reason 
calmly, while Mr. Gladstone is present with his moderating 
weight, and while the country is preserved by the all-pervad- 
ing loyalty to the present Queen from the otherwise inevitable 
rise of an avowedly Republican party.” 

These are some of the indications that the drift of public 
sentiment is setting more and more strongly against this “most 
ancient and honorable House.” On the other hand large con- 
servative meetings have approved and commended the course 
of the House of Lords in resisting the attempt of the Liberal 
majority in the House of Commons to force the Conservatives 
to agree to such a rearrangement of the constituencies as 
should perpetuate the power of the Liberals in the govern- 
ment. The leader of the Conservative Peers boldly asserted 
in closing a defense of the action of the Lords, “ Far from it 
being the fact that there exists a feeling in the country against 
the House of Lords, that assembly stands higher in the public 
estimation than the House of Commons.” ‘“ We require,” 
says a vigorous defender of the Lords, “some safeguard 
against the fatal rashness of popular movements and against 
the disregard of justice, honor and prudence to which popular 
excitement would sometimes in its haste drive us.” As “it is 
the duty of the House of Lords to delay matters until it is cer- 
tain of the full and perfect assent of the people,” its action 
must often be for the time at variance with the impulse of the 
multitude, and unpopular. It is in the nature of the populace 
“to be always asserting itself, always proclaiming its rights 
and grievances, while aristocracy is by nature calm, dignified, 
observant, and speaks and acts only in the emergency.” Lord 
Salisbury has declared that as a check to hasty legislation the 
operations of the House of Lords have been “ highly and sin- 
gularly beneficial,” that the path of progress has been “in one 
straightforward line, deformed by no sinuosities and by no 
reversals ;” that “each step has been a certain step, and its 
permanence and security have been consecrated by the full 
knowledge and acquiescence of the people.” 

Notwithstanding these confident declarations there can, I 
think, be no doubt that there is a rapidly growing conviction 
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that the House of Lords as at present constituted, is out of 
harmony with the political methods and aspirations of the 
times, and that, if it is to exist at all, as a legislative assembly, 
either its composition or its powers or both must be consider- 
ably modified. 

The great majority of the English people are, however, 
not yet ready to see an institution so.venerable and with a 
history and traditions so noble and honorable abolished. For 
centuries the House of Lords did good service in behalf of 
the liberties of the people, standing between them and the 
absolute power of the sovereign. Its present position and 
relations to the other branches of the government are the results 
of accident and development rather than of the design of its 
founders. The Witenagemot of Saxon times was in theory an 
assembly of all the noble and wise men of the nation. Practi- 
cally it was doubtless composed of the more wealthy and 
powerful who could afford to leave their ordinary pursuits and 
bear the expenses of the journey. The Norman conqueror 
and his successors followed the example of the Saxon rulers 
and called together an assembly of the wise and noble men of 
the Kingdom—the bishops, abbots, earls, and barons—to de- 
liberate on the customs and interests of the realm. The lesser 
barons, unable to bear the expense of all appearing in person, 
sent representatives. The king summoned by name the bishops 
and greater barons and directed the sheriffs to send representa- 
tives of the lesser barons. The whole council was an assembly 
of the king’s tenants in chief, even the clergy being summoned 
because they represented great real estate interests. The landed 
interests were the only interests represented. In time towns 
grew populous and rich and the mercantile interests became 
important. Simon de Montfort in 1264 found it desirable in 
an emergency to have representatives from these towns and he 
accordingly directed the sheriffs to return not only two knights 
for each shire, but also two burgesses for each borough, and soon 
afterwards the crown began regularly to follow this precedent. 

Down tothe middle of the fourteenth century there were 
three and possibly four houses of Parliament. The clergy 
formed one house; the Lords a second, and possibly the knights 
of the shires and the borough members each another, although 
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the better opinion seems to be that the knights and burgesses 
together formed one house. The chief function of these Par- 
liaments was to vote supplies of money for the government. 
The barons at Runnymede compelled King John to agree not 
to exact any aids, except the three regular ones, without the 
consent of Parliament. In 1295 Edward I. adopted as a con- 
stitutional principle the legal maxim of Justinian, that “ that 
which touches all must be approved by all,” and in 1322 Par- 
liament embodied this same principle into a formal statute. It 
early became a well settled principle that no tax was legal 
unless sanctioned by those who paid it. As often, therefore, 
as the crown had need of money, so often was it necessary to 
summon the taxpayers to make contributions. The clergy in 
their own separate chamber voted taxes to be paid out of the 
church revenues, the Lords temporal agreed by themselves to 
pay their scutages and aids, and the knights of the shires and 
the representative burgesses, possibly in separate chambers, 
levied their tenths and fifteenths. The clergy, finding that they 
could vote their taxes in the provincial convocations, were 
excused from attending the meetings of Parliament, that were 
held for raising revenue only. For a time it was doubt- 
ful whether the knights of the shires would unite with the 
Lords or with the borough members to form one chamber. In 
the end the method by which the various members of these 
Parliaments were summoned seems to have formed the basis 
for their division into two houses. The Lords, spiritual and 
temporal, who were summoned by name and who by reason of 
their individually representing great estates in land, came regu- 
larly to the successive Parliaments, in time coalesced into one 
house, while the representatives of the commoners, whether 
chosen for the counties or boroughs, serving in many instances 
only for a single session, finally found their way into one and 
thesameassembly. The lay peerages were at first not hereditary, 
but the custom naturally sprang up very early of summoning 
the son who inherited the lands of the great tenant who had 
been summoned regularly, and, as the tendency to hereditary 
succession was very strong in those ages, the custom speedily 
came to be regarded as binding on the king. 

The legislative powers of the early Parliaments were by no 
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means so well established as their powers over taxation. The 
formula now in use, “Be it enacted by the Queen’s most excel- 
lent Majesty by and with the advice and consent of the Lords, 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons in this present Parliament 
assembled,” is a relic of the time when the Crown actually did 
to a very considerable extent make the laws. Sometimes the 
ordinances of the king in council had the force of laws equally 
with the statutes enacted in Parliament. Sometimes the king 
claimed the sole power to enact laws. In the long struggle 
against the claims of the king to make the laws and to lay taxes 
without the consent of the taxpayers, the Lords by reason of 
their wealth and power, made the most effective opposition. 

During the civil wars that preceded the accession of Henry 
IV. many of the most powerful nobles fell in battle, and others 
lost their heads on the scaffold, so that the Lords were greatly 
weakened and no longer able to oppose successfully the preten- 
sions of the crown, to which the Commons could offer but a 
feeble resistance. For a century and a half the sovereign ruled 
with comparatively little restraint from Parliament. Parlia- 
ment, which had before met regularly every year, was sum- 
moned only at such times as suited the purpose of the crown, 
which practically made and unmade the laws. Benevolences, 
nominally granted but really extorted, frequently took the place 
of taxes in supplying the king’s treasury and obviated the 
necessity of holding Parliaments to vote supplies. While Par- 
liament still retained the shadow of authority, the substance of 
it was yielded up to the king. The despotic powers which 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth wielded, their disregard of the 
rights of the Lords and Commons alike and the methods by 
which they contrived to do without meetings of Parliament, 
taxing the people without the people’s consent and substituting 
their own personal wills for the laws, and the struggles against 
arbitrary taxation under later reigns, are matters of familiar 
history. 

Meanwhile, however, the country was gradually recovering 
from the terrible effects of the wars of the Roses; the Com- 
mons were becoming more and more prosperous, and the Lords 
also were regaining some of the wealth and power which they 
had lost. On the dissolution of the monasteries something like 
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a fifth of the land in the kingdom was distributed to the nobles 
and gentry. The old noble families were enriched and a new 
nobility was created. Before the dissolution the Lords spiritual 
had outnumbered the Lords temporal; after the dissolution 
and the removal from the upper house of the heads of the 
monasteries, the Lords temporal predominated. The great 
families founded by the lands and peerages conferred by the 
sovereign on his favorites soon joined the old aristocracy and 
the Commons in their struggle against the despotic power of 
the Orown. The Tudors had in the main ruled with but little 
check from the opposition; the Stuarts in the end found the 
opposition too strong for them. The power of the Crown was 
broken by Cromwell and his followers, and with the revolution 
of 1688 the struggle ended, the balance of power passing tu the 
Lords and rich commoners. 

The noble and wealthy families practically ruled England 
for a century and a half. Their influence was all powerful in 
the House of Commons. Down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the Crown had from time to time summoned 
representatives from new: boroughs, as they became rich and 
populous, or for personal reasons. After the revolution of 
1688, however, this power ceased to be exercised. The old 
boroughs, many of which, by reason of the fluctuations of 
trade and population, had sadly declined in importance and 
were owned by the aristocracy, continued to send representa- 
tives to Parliament, while the rich and prosperous new towns 
were unrepresented. In the early part of this century Corfe 
was a ruin, Gatton a park, Old Sarum a mound, Dunwich 
submerged under the sea, and many of the other boroughs had 
but few electors. Whether the electors were few or many, the 
will of the patron was commonly all powerful with the voters, 
and with the member who was chosen. It has been said that 
in 1801, of the 658 members of the House of Commons, 425 
owed their elections to the nominations or recommendations of 
252 patrons. As the great new manufacturing communities in 
the North of England became important from a business and 
industrial point of view, they asserted their claim to be heard 
in the legislature of the nation, and Parliamentary Reform 
became the burning political question of the time. In the 
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latter part of the eighteenth century proposals for reform had 
been made but to no purpose. The wealthy oligarchy who 
constituted the House of Lords and owned so large a part of 
the House of Commons, were unable to see the inevitable 
tendencies of things, and refused to give up their pocket 
boroughs or to extend the right of voting beyond the very 
limited circle to which it was restricted in most of the constit- 
uencies. It was only after the most obstinate resistance that 
the Lords were finally forced to yield to the movement for 
reform. Even the limited and often dependant constituencies 
had become thoroughly convinced of the need of great 
changes. The great distress prevailing throughout the country 
in 1829-30 added to the intensity of the discontent, and to the 
violence of the agitation. The revolution in France, that 
drove Charles X. from the throne, gave additional impetus to 
the movement for more popular government in England. On 
the defeat and retirement of the Duke of Wellington from 
the government in October, 1830, Lord Grey agreed to form a 
ministry only on condition that Parliamentary Reform should 
be made a government measure. The slender majority of the 
government on the second reading of the bill, and its subse- 
quent defeat on an amendment, led toa new election in which 
reform was made the chief issue. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the Peers and great boroughowners, and the persistent 
and systematic obstruction when the reform bill was brought 
before the new Parliament, the measure passed in the Com- 
mons by a majority of 106. When the Lords threw out the 
Bill, the country became intensely excited. But even the 
“tumultuous meetings” that were held everywhere, the mobs 
and riots that occurred in many places, and the attacks that 
were made on castles, churches, cathedrals, and on some of the 
Lords whose opposition had been conspicuous failed to con- 
vince the Lords that they could no longer resist the popular 
demand. When after a brief prorogation Parliament again 
met and the Commons passed the Reform Bill, the upper house 
indicated a determination to again defeat the measure. The 
King under tremendous pressure and with a most bloody revo- 
lution threatening the country, finally gave his permission “to 
Earl Grey and his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, to create 
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enough new Peers to insure the passing of the Reform Bill, 
first calling up Peer’s eldest sons.” Further resistance was of 
course useless and the Bill was allowed to pass without the 
actual use of the power to crate new Peers. 

The revolution thus accomplished transferred the balance of 
power to the House of Commons, and recognized the right of 
popular representation in that house. One hundred and forty- 
two seats were taken from the decayed boroughs and distribu- 
ted among the new and more populous and prosperous commu- 
nities, and nearly half a million more of the people were given 
the right of voting for representatives. Rarely, perhaps never, 
in the history of the world has so great a revolution been 
accomplished without bloodshed. The victory of the Com- 
mons and people was twofold; first, over the Crown which 
would probably now not dare to oppose their will, and second, 
over the Lords, who no longer pretend to have the right to 
earry their opposition to any measure that has been passed by 
the Commons further than to give the latter time in the light 
of public sentiment to reconsider their former decision. Lord 
Salisbury has frequently declared that “ it is not the function 
of the House of Lords under any circumstances to reverse 
any decision of the constituencies clearly expressed by them at 
the polls,” and in a recent speech he said, “ We do not shrink 
from bowing to the opinion of the people, whatever that 
opinion may be.” 

Nevertheless the influence of the Lords in legislative affairs 
since the Reform Act of 1832 has been by no means insignifi- 
cant. It has been exerted, however, almost entirely in pre- 
venting, delaying or modifying legislation rather than in devis- 
ing and hastening the passage of new laws. From the very 
nature of its constitution the House of Lords must be con- 
servative and often in opposition to popular movements and 
progressive tendencies. Hence it has come to be regarded as 
its duty to delay and prevent hasty legislation. The Lords 
would not now dare to place themselves in opposition to a 
measure which the voters of the United Kingdom had clearly 
declared themselves i favor of at an election. When, 
however, there has been any room for doubt about the 
will of the people or when the measure has not been of 
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enough interest to the great body of electors to make its 
rejection likely to lead to violent agitation, the Lords have 
not hesitated to defeat or delay very desirable legislation. Great 
wrongs have sometimes been maintained for many years by 
the exercise of this obstructive power. The movement for the 
removal of the disabilities of the Jews was without doubt a 
most just and righteous movement, and yet the Lords resisted 
it most stubbornly for twenty-five years, and not until the Bill 
had been passed a number of times by the House of Commons, 
and the agitation had been kept up for a quarter of a century, 
did the Lords permit it to become a law. The Bill to enable 
Dissenters to take degrees without signing the Thirty-nine 
Articles first passed the House of Commons in 1843 by a 
majority of 321 to 147. It was, however, rejected by the 
Lords, and only after long continued discussions and agitations 
was it finally allowed to pass in 1872. Then there is the case 
of Ireland. It has been obvious ever since the beginning of 
this century that remedial legislation of some sort was necessary 
for the peace and prosperity of the Irish people. The moderate 
measures of relief which were from time to time introduced 
into Parliament were defeated either by the Lords or mainly 
through their influence until the accumulated discontent com- 
pelled the enacting of measures of a much more radical charac- 
ter. In these and numerous other instances of less importance 
the Lords dared to oppose the will of the Commons and the 
people because the popular interest in the measures was not so 
great and general as to be likely to lead to riots or dangerous 
agitation in consequence of the defeat of the Bills. It is 
claimed that in almost every instance these measures are now 
generally conceded even by the Lords to have been “salutary 
and expedient at the time of their rejections.” 

The influence of the Lords is exerted not only in defeating, 
delaying, or modifying such Bills as come before them, but 
also in preventing the introduction of measures that are certain 
to encounter their opposition, and in greatly changing and 
restricting the scope of some measures in the hope that in this 
way they may be allowed to pass the hostile Upper Chamber. 
Sometimes perhaps this silent influence is good; often it de- 
feats or delays or mutilates much needed legislation. 
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The claim of the Lords that they have represented the 
deliberate judgment of the nation and not merely a momentary 
impulse or feeling which a little deliberation would reverse, is 
pretty clearly not borne out by the facts. On the contrary, as 
the people have come to be more fully represented in the 
House of Commons, the power of and respect for the House of 
Lords has declined. Of the twelve Parliaments elected since 
1832 ten have been Liberal, one Conservative throughout, and 
one Conservative at the beginning and Liberal at the end of its 
existence. For about forty-four of the last fifty-two years the 
Conservative majority of the House of Lords has been opposed 
to the Liberal majority in the House of Commons, the latter 
representing, although imperfectly, the people. Each extension 
of the suffrage has proved advantageous to the Liberal party. 
The House of Lords has lost a good deal of ground during the 
past fifty years. Formerly it exerted no small influence in 
taxation and in the financial affairs of the country. It lost this 
however by its unreasonable objection to the bill to remove the 
tax on paper. It was for centuries the Supreme Court of Final 
Appeal from the highest courts of the realm, and, in theory, it 
is so still; practically, however, the jurisdiction has been exer- 
cised only by those Peers who were holding or who had held 
high judicial positions, and in 1876 an arrangement was made 
by which the Lords vested the appellate power in a small num- 
ber of Lords of Appeal created Barons for that purpose for life 
only. The hereditary Peers therefore practically no longer 
constitute the Supreme Court of Final Appeal. The right of 
voting by proxy, once considered of importance, is no longer 
exercised. 

The House of Commons on the other hand has gained 
immensely in power and influence. Important legislation regu- 
larly begins in the Commons. Parliamentary government is 
now understood to mean government by the majority of the 
House of Commons. The power of the Prime Minister, rep- 
resenting the majority in the House of Commons, to resort to 
the royal prerogative to create enough new Peers to overcome 
a hostile majority, makes it impossible for the Lords in any case 
of importance to carry opposition to the Commons beyond a 
certain point. This well nigh absolute supremacy of the 
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House of Commons in the government seems to many, who 
are accustomed to regard two legislative chambers as essential 
to the safe working of representative government, fraught 
with danger. Mr. Blackstone considered the distribution of 
power between the Crown, Lords, and Commons as essential 
to the preservation of the liberties of the English people. He 
thought that the excellency of the English Government con- 
sisted in the fact that all its parts formed a mutual check upon 
each other, the nobility being a check upon the people, the 
people a check upon the nobility, and the king a check upon 
both. In this country we are accustomed to regard the checks 
placed upon our Congress by the veto power of the President, 
the Supreme Court, and our written Constitution, and upon 
the House of Representatives by the Senate, as among the 
greatest safeguards of our country. Those who understand 
how greatly needed the strength and good influences of our 
Senate are in legislative matters, will expect to see an unsteadi- 
ness in the course of the English Government, hasty and ill- 
considered legislation, a larger amount of corruption, and not 
a little oppression, as the results of government by wholly 
unchecked temporary majorities. The experience in our 
national and State governments, in the British colonies and in 
France is decidedly in favor of two legislative chambers. 
Many Englishmen who are strongly opposed to the hered- 
itary principle recognize this, and are unwilling to see the 
House of Lords deprived of its legislative functions until a 
new and better second chamber has been devised to take its 
place. Many, admitting that it is by no means an ideal second 
*hamber, still claim that it is of great use to the nation, that 
the social influence of many of its members, by reason of their — 
rank, wealth, and intelligence is great and salutary. that the 
work of its select committees is of great value, and that the 
discussions of important measures by its members, who are 
entirely independent of popular passion and many of whom 
are men of great ability, are sometimes extremely valuable. 
Mr. John Bright, recognizing the fact that the English 
people are not ready to abolish the House of Lords, proposes 
that the Lords be allowed to veto a bill passed by the Commons 
once, but that if the same Dill is passed, by the Commons at 
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the next session they shall be bound to accept it, not even hav- 
ing authority to insist upon their amendments to it. This 
would give the Commons an opportunity to reconsider doubt- 
ful legislation in the light of the criticism of the Lords and of 
the sentiments expressed by their constituents during the vaca- 
tion of Parliament, and might son.etimes prevent hasty legis- 
lation. Mr. Bright thinks such a limitation of the legislative 
power of the Peers would not diminish their dignity or their 
social and personal influence, as the disuse of the veto power 
did not lessen the dignity of and respect for the Crown. 

Most of those however who desire to reform the Upper 
House are looking toward such changes as shall increase rather 
than diminish the power and influence of the Lords in legisla- 
tive matters. To this end it is strongly urged that the House 
should be made more representative. Lord Roseberry, in a 
very important speech made a few months ago, in moving 
“that a select committee be appointed to consider the best 
means of promoting the efficiency of this House,” directed 
attention to its non-representative character as one of the chief 
sources of its weakness. The assembly contained a number of 
men of the very highest distinction, of great ability, great 
business capacity, and great common sense. “ We have in this 
House twenty-seven Bishops, every one of whom must be con- 
sidered to have won his way to his position in this House by 
sheer merit and by hard work. ... We have twenty-four 
Cabinet Ministers, or Peers who have been Cabinet Ministers ; 
we have four Ambassadors, or Peers who have been Ambassa- 
dors; we have six Governors General, or Governors-Principal ; 
and, we have eight very eminent Judges, besides the two 
Chancellors who sit in this House. . . . Besides these there 
are no less than forty Admirals, Generals, and Ministers of 
rank inferior to Cabinet rank, past or present. ... I have 
designated 116 individuals who would gladly be included in 
any second chamber in the world.” The decisions of these 
men did not have anything like the weight they deserved, 
largely because they represented too much one class—the land- 
owners. The Church of England was well represented by the 
Bishops and there were some representatives of the Catholic 
Church but hardly any Dissenting Peers. Law was fairly 
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represented and there were some representatives of science and 
literature. There were, however, no representatives of medi- 
cine, while the great colonial, commercial, and manufacturing 
interests of the empire were not adequately represented. We 
have seen that with its large Conservative majority the House 
does not represent the political views of the country fairly. 
Scotland and Ireland are Liberal by great majorities, but of the 
sixteen Scotch representative Peers only two are Liberals, and 
of the twenty-eight Irish representatives not one belongs to 
the popular party. 

It would be an easy matter to create a large number of new 
Peers and in this way make the House of Lords represent the 
various classes and interests of the nation far more fully, and 
there are many advocates of this plan. The great number 
of new Peers who have been created during the past three 
centuries have done something towards keeping the House 
from drifting altogether away from the people, although the 
selections were rarely made for that purpose. One is surprised 
to find that Henry VII. summoned only twenty-eight lay 
Peers to his first Parliament, and that the largest number 
summoned by Henry VIII. to any Parliament was fifty-eight. 
By 1640 the number had increased to 119; at the death of 
William III. it had reached 192; at the death of George IL, 
229; at the death of George III., 339; at the death of George 
IV., 396; at the death of William IV., 456, and in the reign 
of Queen Victoria it has been increased to about 520. It 
would be necessary to create at least a hundred new Peers now 
in order to give the popular party anythimg like its proper 
representation. There are grave objections to this; it would 
take out of the House of Commons and the more active and 
influential political career which it offers, too many of the ablest 
and best men; the expense of sustaining a peerage is so great 
that many of the men best qualified in other respects to repre- 
sent important interests would be unable to accept the honor; 
and in the next generatiou many of the sons of the new Peers 
would fall into the old conservative grooves and another rein- 
forcement from the men who would represent the popular 
movements and interests of the times would be demanded. 

In view of the apparently inevitable tendency of hereditary 
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legislators tc become conservative, it has been strongly urged 
that the new Peers should be created for life only. The House 
of Lords has never been wholly hereditary. For some time 
before the dissolution of the monasteries the non-hereditary 
spiritual Peers outnumbered the lay hereditary Peers. The 
recent arrangement in regard to the judges introduced an 
additional non-hereditary element. Formerly the Crown had 
an undoubted right to create a Peer for life. The right, how- 
ever had not been exercised for several centuries, when, in 
1856, Sir James Parke was created a baron for life. The 
Lords, however, refused to give him his seat until a new 
patent was issued which extended the barony to his heirs. The 
revival and exercise of this ancient right of the Crown could, 
in time, change the House so that it would be largely a 
non-hereditary assembly. If men were made Peers for life 
only, for distinguished merit in the House of Commons or in 
some one of the important professions, enterprises or industries 
of the country, the decisions of the Upper House would carry 
far greater weight than they do at present. The chief objec- 
tion urged to the plan is that if the selection were made by the 
Prime Minister, it would place too much power in his hands. 
The number could be limited, however, or there could possibly 
be some better way of making the selection than by entrusting 
it to the Prime Minister. 

While there are a large number of very eminent and able 
men among the Lords, there are also a large number who have 
no ability or aptitude for, or interest in legislative matters, and 
who rarely or never enter the House except to vote on some 
important measure, at the direction of the leader of their party. 
This fact has led many to advise that the legislative functions 
be transferred to a select body of Peers chosen from the whole 
number, just as the judicial functions have been transferred to 
the law Lords. The important question would be, who shall 
make the selection? If the whole body of Peers should make 
it, the representative Peers might be all Conservatives; if the 
Prime Minister, they might be all Liberals. The suggestion 
that when the sphere of county government is extended, they 
might be chosen by the county government boards and repre- 
sent the counties, as our Senators represent the States, has, 
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from an American point of view, much in its favor. Great 
admiration has recently been expressed by several eminent 
English statesmen for the great efficiency and power of our 
Senate as a second chamber; Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly 
spoken in the strongest terms of its merits, Lord Roseberry has 
declared that probably no intelligent man would deny that the 
United States Senate is “in point of weight, of power and 
of authority the greatest second chamber in the world,” and 
many others have uttered similar sentiments. This plan may 
therefore prove acceptable to the people generally. Its suc- 
cessful working would involve the conferring of life peerages 
on large numbers of men who have become distinguished in 
various pursuits and professions, and the opening of the House 
of Commons to such of the Peers as chose to become candi- 
dates for election. In this way those of the Peers who have 
either inherited or acquired great ability as statesmen would 
have much more useful and influential careers opening before 
them than are now possible, for if they should be chosen to be 
representative Peers their deliberations and decisions would 
earry far greater weight than at present, because of their repre- 
sentative character, and if they should enter the House of 
Commons, they would find opportunities for exerting a much 
more direct and powerful influence on the legislation and 
government of the country than they now have in the Upper 
House. 

The growth of the power of the masses of the English people 
in governmental affairs during this century has been mar- 
velously rapid. The franchise has been extended from its 
very narrow limits until now household suffrage has become an 
accomplished fact, while successive redistributions of seats have 
taken the greater part of the political power from the nobles 
and great borough-owners and distributed it among the house- 
holders of the United Kingdom. We cannot, of course, pre- 
dict the outcome of these great transfers and distributions 
of power. There can, however, scarcely be a doubt that if the 
House of Lords is to continue to exist, either its legislative func- 
tions will be more and more restricted, giving the people more 
absolute power in the House of Commons, or its composition 
will be so changed that it will represent far more fully and 
fairly the people of the country. 
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Samuel Wells Williams. 


Articte IL—A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES 
OF THE LATE S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN YALE COLLEGE. 


WHEN one who has been widely known and highly honored, 
and has drawn to himself a large share of the respect and 
affection of his fellow men is removed from his earthly labors 
it is prescribed alike by regard for the dead, and by what is 
due to the living, that some record of the chief incidents of 
his life and services be presented to the public, and some 
expression given to the just estimate and affection in which he 
was held. The only fitness the writer can claim for undertak- 
ing such a task in regard to the distinguished author and mis- 
sionary, the late S. Wells Williams, LL.D., tidings of whose 
death have been recently received in China, is a sincere respect 
and affection for the deceased, and a friendship extending over 
almost thirty years. 

Samuel Wells Williams was born in Utica, in the State of 
New York, Sept. 22, 1812. His father, William Williams, 
was in a prosperous business as a publisher and bookseller of 
that city. The family, after having come from England 
among the earliest settlers of New England, took up its resi- 
dence in Massachusetts, in the town of Roxbury, now a part 
of Boston, from whence his father removed to New York. 
Dr. Williams was the eldest of thirteen brothers, three of 
whom engaged in business, while one, the late W. Frederic 
Williams, became a missionary to Turkey. While a lad he 
acquired the art of printing in the office of his father, and he 
also improved his ample opportunities for study. Subsequently 
he went to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, N. Y., 
to complete his education. 

In his boyhood he was an associate and school-fellow of 
James D. Dana; and the two, who had always been warm 
friends, were brought together again in later years as Pro- 
fessors in Yale College, the one of Geology and Mineralogy, 
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which chair he had long and honorably filled, and the other of 
the Chinese Language and Literature. 

His coming to China was a sudden movement. The invita- 
tion to take the charge of the mission press at Canton was 
answered in the affirmative within twenty-four hours from the 
time of its reception. Although the decision was so hastily 
made, it was never repented of during his forty-three years of 
labor in China. On the contrary, he often spoke of it asa 
cause of rejoicing and thanksgiving to God. He reached 
China on the day before he was twenty-one years of age, 

and landed in the city of Canton with his fellow voyager, the 
Rev. Ira Tracy, on the 26th of October, 1833. The name of 
the ship on which they came, the Morrison, and their gratui- 
tous passage, given by Messrs. Oliphant & Co., indicated the 
attachment of that firm to the cause of missions in China. 

On his arrival Mr. Williams found but three Protestant 
missionaries in China proper, the Rev. Dr. Morrison, who 
with unwearied diligence had pursued his solitary labors since 
1807 ; also Messrs. Bridgman and Abeel, who arrived in 1830. 
The Rev. Edwin Stevens, who afterwards became a missionary 
to the Chinese, was then Seaman’s Chaplain at Canton; and 
Mr. Charles Giitzlaff had already excited great interest by his 
voyages along the coast of China. Besides these there were 
six missionaries to the Chinese scattered in different places in 
the Indian Archipelago. 

Mr. Williams’ work was ready to his hand. A press, sent 
from America in 1831, had been put into operation early in 
1832 under the direction of Mr. Bridgman, who then com- 
menced the publication of the Chinese Repository, of which 
he was also the editor. The superintendence of this press 
devolved upon Mr. Williams from the time of his arrival in 
1833 to the time of its destruction by fire in 1856. He also 
assisted Mr. Bridgman in editing the Repository, which in its 
last three volumes fell entirely under his care. 

The object of this journal, issued monthly, was to make 
Europeans acquainted with the great empire of China, its 
dominions, government, language, literature, religions, social 
customs, and all that pertained to the Chinese people ; to pro- 
mote also in every way the spread of the Christian faith 
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among all the multitudes of Eastern Asia. With such an 
object Mr. Williams was heartily in sympathy, and he entered 
with avidity into the necessary studies and researches, so that 
we find no less than eighty articles from his pen scattered 
through the twenty volumes of the epository, besides many 
shorter paragraphs, notices of books, and passing events. 

Mr. Williams also assisted in the preparation of Bridgman’s 
Chinese Chrestomathy, furnishing about one-third of the 700 
pages of this volume (royal 8vo), which was published in the 
year 1841. In the year 1842 he published his Hasy Lessons, 
304 pages, 8vo, a work intended for beginners in the study of 
the Chinese language, which was followed in 1844 by an Hng- 
lish and Chinese Vocabulary in the Court Dialect, also an 
octavo volume of 440 pages. This effort shows that his mind 
was early directed to the study of lexicography, and was a 
preparation for his later and more complete works in the same 
direction. 

In the same year appeared from his pen a small manual of 
Chinese Topography, of 103 pages, 8vo, being an alphabetical 
list of all the Provinces, Departments, and Districts of the 
Chinese Empire, with the latitude and longitude of each; also 
his Commercial Guide, consisting of a collection of important 
facts in regard to trade with China, a description of the open 
ports, sailing directions, ete. ete. This work he re-wrote 
repeatedly, and enlarged as trade expanded, new ports were 
opened, and new treaties formed, until in its fifth edition, 
printed at Hongkong in the year 1863, and containing 653 
pages, 8vo, it has become a most valuable source of informa- 
tion in all business transactions with the Chinese. 

During this early period of his life he availed himself of 
the opportunity, afforded by the presence of several ship- 
wrecked Japanese sailors in Macao to gain some knowledge of 
the Japanese language, into which he translated the book of 
Genesis, and the gospel of Matthew. The Japanese referred 
to, after a great variety of misfortunes had been brought to 
Macao by the humane efforts of Europeans to have them 
restored to their native country. To carry out this purpose 
the ship Morrison, belonging to Messrs. Oliphant & Co., and 
fitted out by them, had made an unsuccessful attempt in 1837 
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to land them on their own shores. Mr. Williams accompanied 
this expedition, which was not without peril, owing to the 
unaccustomed navigation, and to the hostile fire from Japanese 
batteries upon their ship, and he subsequently published in the 
Chinese Repository an account of the various events of this 
early visit to the Loo Choo Islands and Japan. 

Although the intended kindness was so rudely repulsed, yet 
he was not discouraged thereby. The expedition incited him 
to the study of the Japanese language, and to put forth efforts 
for their good. ‘ We hope,” he writes, “that the day of their 
admission into the family of nations is not far distant; when 
the preacher of peace and truth shall be allowed access to their 
hamlets and towns. When the arts of western lands shall be 
known, and commerce, knowledge, and Christianity, with their 
multiplied blessings shall have full scope.” ... . “ Bye and 
bye, if God permits, we will try again.” These hopes of his 
earlier years he lived to see realized in his later visits to that 
country; and he himself bore a part in the transactions by 
which that nation was opened to western intercourse. 

In the year 1844 Mr. Williams left China on his first visit to 
the United States, being then thirty-two years of age. He 
had spent eleven years in his mission field, years filled with 
important events in the history of foreign intercourse with 
China. The control of the East India Company over British 
trade with this empire ceased in 1834, the year after his arrival. 
He had seen the last of that remarkable adjustment of trade 
between the West and the East in the “ Thirteen Factories ” 
of “Old Canton.” Here, in this little settlement on the north 
bank of the Pearl river, in the western suburb of Canton, the 
wealth, pride, culture, power, unscrupulousness, greed of gain, 
benevolence, learning, Christian piety, of the West had met 
the timidity, ignorance, weakness, duplicity, pride, contempt, 
politeness, acuteness, business sagacity, and probity, of the 
Chinese. Here the Hoppo and Cohong had met the trading 
companies and merchants of the English, Americans, Dutch, 
Prussians, Austrians, Swedes, Danes, French, Spaniards, and 
Italians. Here had commenced that system of trade and inter- 
course with China, which has in our day assumed such vast 


proportions. Here had been nursed and fostered the opium 
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traffic, which now spreads its baleful influence all over the 
land. Here had been initiated those efforts for the enlighten- 
ment, healing, and Christianization of the Chinese, which now 
extend to all the provinces, and constitute the only hope for 
the future of this great nation. Canton was no longer to be 
the focus of influence and power. What had there been com- 
menced during two centuries of foreign intercourse was to be 
extended and diffused throughout the empire. 

The unsettled state of trade after the withdrawal of the 
East India Company, the adjustment of terms of direct inter- 
course between China and other nations, the protests of the 
Chinese government against the opium traffic, the seizure and 
confiscation of the opium, the war with China, the forming of 
treaties, and the opening of the five ports, all had occurred 
during these early years of the residence of Mr. Williams in 
Canton. 

Returning to the United States at this time (a journey which 
he accomplished by way of Egypt, Syria, and Europe), it was 
natural that his mind should be filled with those events of 
absorbing interest, which had so recently transpired in China. 
A general interest had been excited in this far-off land, and 
Mr. Williams soon commenced a course of public lectures on 
various subjects connected with China, its geography, history, 
government, religions, literature, education, intercourse with 
other nations, and such topics, by which he delighted and 
instructed many audiences. These lectures attracted general 
attention, and became the basis of his first edition of the 
Middle Kingdom, which was published in 1848, the year of 
his return to China. This work, which had an extensive sale, 
and reached its fourth edition in 1857, did much to enlighten 
the public mind, and substitute accuracy and veracity for 
romance and fiction in western views of the celestial empire. 
By it the author was brought prominently before the public, 
and he received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Union College, New York. 

It was during this visit to the United States that the Secre- 
taries of his Society and other friends urged him to receive 
ordination as a minister of the gospel. This he steadily 
declined. While he had always held religious services with 
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the men in his office, and had preached to the Chinese on the 
Sabbath and other days, yet he did not feel himself called to 
the work of the ministry. Another line of effort had opened 
out before him which he conceived it his duty to pursue, and 
he chose to return to China in the same capacity in which he 
had gone there at the first. 

During the period before the war of 1842, the missionaries 
to China were unmarried. Foreigners were not allowed to 
bring their wives to Canton. But now, owing to the recent 
treaties, the conditions of life had become very different, and 
Dr. Williams, having been united in marriage to Miss Sarah 
Walworth, embarked with Mrs. Williams in June, 1848, for 
Canton. Here he resumed his duties as superintendent of the 
press, being also the editor and publisher of the Chinese 
Repository until it was discontinued in 1851. 

In the year 1853 Commodore Perry, under commission of 
the U. 8. government to negotiate a treaty with Japan, 
came with his fleet into Chinese waters, and invited Dr. 
Williams, as the American best qualified to act as interpreter, 
to accompany the expedition in that capacity. For this office 
he was eminently fitted by his knowledge, both of the Chinese 
and Japanese languages, as well as by his experience in the 
voyage to Japan in the year 1837. In the discharge of its 
duties he won high commendation for his skill, tact, and fidel- 
ity. The expedition, having successfully completed its nego- 
tiations, returned to Hongkong after an absence of less than 
four months, and Dr. Williams then resumed his usual duties at 
Canton. In January, 1854, he again accompanied the squadron 
to Japan, and returned again to Canton in the latter part of 
the summer, the treaty having been secured, and all things 
arranged in a satisfactory manner. He has given an interest- 
ing account of these voyages to Japan, and of the negotiation 
of the treaty, which is published in Journal of the North 
China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Excepting these periods of absence Dr. Williams remained 
at his post, engaged in his usual employments, after his return 
from the United States in 1848 until the year 1856. During 
these years he published annually an Anglo-Chinese Calendar 
of about 130 pages, 8vo, containing much valuable informa- 
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tion for residents in China. His principal work however was 
the preparation and publishing of his Zonie Dictionary of 
the Canton Dialect, an octavo volume of 832 pages, which has 
proved a valuable aid to students of that dialect, and has been 
recently republished in an edition carefully revised by Dr. 
Eitel of Hongkong. Dr. Williams’ services in the expedition 
to Japan had attracted the attention of officials of the United 
States government, who so represented the value of his skill 
and attainments at Washington that he was invited to become 
Secretary of the Legation of the United States in China. In 
the providence of God, while his decision in regard to this 
offer was pending, the mission press of which he had been 
superintendent, was consumed by fire, together with many 
copies of the Chinese Repository and his Tonic Dictionary, 
besides other valuable works; while his copious fonts of 
Roman, Chinese, Manchu, and Japanese type were entirely 
ruined. There was little prospect that the press would ever be 
restored. Under these circumstances his way seemed plain to 
accept the offer of the government. In his letter resigning 
his connection with the American Board, which had then con- 
tinued twenty-three years, he writes: “I do not however 
regard this as a final separation from your body, far less a dis- 
solution of my connection with Christian missions in China, 
and therefore desire you to look upon it as only a temporary 
interruption of a relation which has many probabilities of 
being resumed.” 

Dr. Williams held the office of Secretary of Legation for 
twenty years, during which period, in intervals of the absence 
of any resident minister, he acted as Chargé d’ Affaires nine 
times. When he resigned his position in 1876 he held the 
oldest commission in the diplomatic corps of the government. 
Having so extensive an acquaintance with the language and 
usages of the Chinese, with all that pertained to foreign trade, 
and also an accurate knowledge of the history of American 
intercourse with China from the first, he was always the intel- 
ligent adviser and assistant of the Minister for the time, and 
was abundantly capable of directing the affairs of the Legation 
in his absence. His services were of the greatest value to the 
government during his whole term of office, but especially so 
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during the negotiation of the treaties at Tientsin, in 1858, and 
in the adjustment of subsequent difficulties. The securing of 
the clause regarding the toleration of Christianity in the 
American treaty with China was almost entirely due to his 
exertions. The writer well remembers with what satisfaction 
and gratitude to God his report of those negotiations was made 
at a united meeting of missionaries in Shanghai after his 


return to that city.* 

After the destruction of the foreign residences at Canton by 
fire in 1856, Dr. Williams removed his family to Macao, 
where they remained during the unsettlec state of political 


* Dr. Martin, of Peking, who was interpreter to the Legation when 
the treaty was formed at Tientsin in 1858, gives the following account 
of the insertion of this article in the treaty. The Russians and the 
French had arranged articles in reference to the toleration of the 
Christian religion in the Greek and Latin forms; which they were to 
have inserted in their respective treaties. Dr. Williams was very desir- 
ous to have a similar article in the American treaty, in which Protes- 
tant Christians might also be recognized by the Chinese government, 
and claim equal protection of the laws. The United States Minister, 
Mr. William B. Reed, did not object to such an article, but was not 
inclined to take active measures in its favor. He had fixed on a certain 
day for the signing of the treaty, and if the article on toleration could be 
gained prior to that day he offered no objection ; but he would not con- 
sent to delay the signing of the treaty in order to secure it. Dr. Williams 
proposed an article to the Chinese commissioners, but it was so modified 
by them as to destroy its virtue. Another form was sent to them with 
no better success. The day before the signing of the treaty, a form 
which had been proposed by Dr. Williams was returned to him, with 
such changes, made by the Chinese, that it could not be accepted. 
Failure seemed inevitable. The next morning Dr. Wiliiams, as he rose 
from his bed, said to Dr. Martin that he had slept but little during the 
night on account of the danger of a failure of inserting any article on 
the toleration of Christianity in the treaty, which was to be signed that 
day. He had now a form to propose which he had thought over during 
the night, and which he believed would be satisfactory to both parties. 
The form was stated to Dr. Martin, who also approved it, and urged 
that both of them should go in person at once to secure its adoption, 
instead of sending by messengers as heretofore. This suggestion was 
approved, and they went accordingly to the headquarters of the Chinese 
officials, where they were kindly received, and in no very long time, to 
their great joy, had attained their object. The article was approved, 
and inserted in the treaty. The article on the toleration of Christianity 
in the British treaty, which was signed subsequently to the American, 
was due, it is believed, to this successful effort. 
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affairs in China, until their return to the United States in 
1858. The treaty, formed in 1858, having been ratified in 
1859, Dr. Williams the next year followed his family to 
the United States to make his second visit to his native land, 
and was there during the war of England and France with 
China, in 1860, as also during the exciting scenes of the open- 
ing of the late war in the United States. Returning to China 
in 1862 he left his family in Macao, and came to Peking in 
July of the same year to make preparation for the residences 
of the American Legation. The following year he brought 
his family to Peking, and this city continued to be his resi- 
dence so long as he remained in China. 

Having waded through the necessary delays, vexations, and 
interruptions incident to the negotiating for and putting in 
order residences for the families of the Legation, the same to 
be repeated at a later day, he gave himself in the intervals of 
relief from official duties to that, which after all must be 
regarded as the great work of his life, the preparation of his 
Syllabie Dictionary of the Chinese language. For this work 
his earlier efforts in the Easy Lessons, the Chrestomathy, the 
Vocabulary, and the Tonic Dictionary proved helpful in the 
way of preparation. Of course he availed himself of these, 
and also, as far as possible, of the labors of all his predecessors 
in the work of lexicography. He well knew that a complete 
dictionary of the Chinese language, which should satisfy per- 
manently the demands of students, must be the work of a 
company. of men, many of them specialists, each laboring in 
his own department; but he judged that, with the blessing of 
God, he might embody with the results of his own labors 
those also of his predecessors in this department, and thus pro- 
duce a dictionary which would supply a manifest need for the 
current years, and be very useful to those engaged in Chinese 
studies. To this undertaking he now gave himseif with 
unwearied diligence. His eyes and ears were ever open to 
catch some new form of expression of thought in the Chinese 
language, whether from books, or the speech of men. With 
his own pen he wrote out in Chinese every character, and 
every example to illustrate its meaning, throughout his dic- 
ionary. 
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What with the materials already accumulated, and his fresh 
acquisitions, his work progressed so rapidly that he was able to 
commence the printing in Shanghai in 1871, and to give his 
dictionary to the public in 1874. It is in the form of a quarto 
volume of 1336 pages, containing articles on 12,527 characters 
of the Chinese language, besides his lengthened introduction 
on the structure of the language, its tones, dialects, and primi- 
tives, and systems of spelling its sounds. In the conclusion of 
his preface he writes: “I have the satisfaction of feeling that 
the labor spent upon this work during the past eleven years in 
the intervals of official duties will now be available for stu- 
dents in acquiring the Chinese language. Its deficiencies will 
be hereafter supplied by others, who will build upon their 
predecessors, as I have done; for the field is too vast to be 
explored or exhausted, even by many laborers. The stimulus 
to past effort and the hope that it would not be in vain, both 
sprung from the desire to aid the labors of those who are 
imparting truth in any branch to the sons of Han, especially 
those religious and scientific truths whose acquisition and prac- 
tice can alone christianize and elevate them. At the end of 
forty years spent in this country in these pursuits I humbly 
thank the good Lord for all the progress I have been permitted 
to see in this direction, and implore his blessing upon this 
effort to aid their greater extension.” 

It was characteristic of the author that he gave, in reduced 
prices of his dictionary as sold to missionaries, the sum of 
$1,200 as a thank-offering to God for having enabled him to 
bring this work to a conclusion; and it must have been a grati- 
fying testimony to the value of his work that a new edition of 
750 copies was required in 1882, every copy of the first edition 
of 1000 copies having been already sold. 

Dr. Williams returned to Peking from Shanghai in 1873. 
His health had now become seriously impaired. The strain 
upon his powers in preparing and publishing his dictionary 
had proved too great. Doubtless his days were shortened 
thereby. While at Shanghai in 1872 he was obliged for a 
time to suspend all work, and seek relief ina voyage to Japan. 
The respite from care after the completion of his dictionary in 
1874 did something in the way of restoring his health, and in 
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the year 1875 he made his third visit to America, which gave 
him an additional period of rest. It is worthy of remark that 
however much of care and labor Dr. Williams had in hand, he 
never seemed burdened by it, but always appeared sprightly 
and cheerful, ready for every good work, and not annoyed by 
frequent interruptions. 

His last return to Peking was in the year 1876, his family 
remaining in the United States. He spent some months in 
the city and at his usual summer resort at the western hills. 
He seemed more tenderly attached than ever to the places in 
which he had labored, to the people for whom he had given 
his life of toil, and to the friends who had been his co-workers 
in efforts for their good. It was difficult for him to break off 
so many tender associations and leave finally the land of his 
adoption. 

However at his period of life, and with his impaired health, 
he judged that his work in China was done. For years he had 
been urged to take a place among the faculty of Yale College, 
who thought that the language and literature of China should 
have some representative in this institution of learning, and 
earnestly desired that Dr. Williams should accept such a posi- 
tion. This he consented to do, after some deliberation, and 
accordingly in 1877 commenced a residence in New Haven, 
where he remained until his death. 

The revision and enlargement of his Middle Kingdom had 
been long in contemplation, and the materials for it accumu- 
lating. Indeed he had already begun the work before leaving 
China in 1876. This revision, with occasional articles for 
various reviews, attendance upon the meetings of societies, and 
public gatherings where matters relating to China were in dis- 
cussion, seem to have occupied his time during these later 
years of his life. Among other things he entered very warmly 
into the question of Chinese immigration, protesting against 
the injustice done to the Chinese in raising this wall of separa- 
tion to keep them out of the United States, and writing long 
articles in favor of unrestricted immigration. In the year 
1881 he was chosen President of the American Bible Society ; 
and he was always present at its monthly meetings when his 
health would allow it. He was also chosen President of the 
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American Oriental Society, and held both these offices at the 
time of his death. 

His health at this time was far from being robust, and his 
eyesight was very imperfect. In 1882 he had a serious fall 
upon the ice. This was followed by an attack of paralysis, 
from which he gained only a partial recovery. Happily at 
this time he had completed his revision of the Middle King- 
dom, and made arrangements for its publication. In the latter 
part of his work, and in earrying it through the press he was 
greatly assisted by his son, Mr. Frederick Wells Williams. “ By 
the blessing of God most manifestly,” he wrote to a friend 
about this time, “do I see the probable completion of this 
work, and I praise the God of all grace.” After its comple- 
tion he wrote again, “I have made my last effort, and implore 
the blessing of God on this work which has for its object to 
further Christ’s kingdom. That is all I want.” Still later, 
about seven months before his death, he wrote, “I am glad to 
say that the last proof sheet of the Middle Kingdom went 
last week to the publishers. If it has the blessing which the 
first edition had I shall be content. I had great difficulty 
in writing the preface. . .. I did not realize how weak my 
brain was... . I must decrease, others must increase; and 
God be praised that the work, in which he has promised that 
the kingdoms of this world shall be given to his Son, will 
never lack his ministers and servants.” 

Of the work thus completed it is safe to say, that as it was 
his last, so it will probably be the most widely read and of the 
greatest permanent usefulness. It has been well received, 
both in the United States and in England. Among the many 
favorable notices of the book we find the following. ‘“ Writ- 
ten by a thorough scholar forty-three years resident in China, 
it seems to us unlikely that for fulness of information, fairness 
of statement, and freshness of style, this work will be excelled 
as a comprehensive statement of the whole subject. One may 
expect, rather, to see the most attractive portions of this 
immense territory apportioned among the specialists.” This is 
a just estimate of the value of the work. 

Dr. Williams did not long survive its completion. Still 
later in September, after the work was published, he wrote, 
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“On every side I see men and women active in the affairs of 
life, but I have no part in their activities. I feel that the 
brain is crippled, and continuous labor or thought impossible. 
I do not repine. My heart is resigned to that will which is 
my happiness, so far as I know, and he will provide. I have 
all that I want for this life, more would be a trouble, and per- 
haps would be a temptation. The outer world must be hence- 
forth to be seen by me, as if I were in a gallery, looking down 
on the arena. Happily the mercy seat is ever open, and there 
are family, missions, China especially, and many objects nearer 
by, to implore divine blessings upon. How we are bound to 
one another through and by that mercy seat, and up to the 
Head of the One Fold.” This was written only five months 
before his death. During the interval his condition remained 
much the same. 

One who was present at his funeral writes, “ Dr. Williams 
died on Saturday, the 16th of February, in the evening. He 
had been failing fast since the first of the month, but his 
mind was clear until a few hours before his death. On the 
last day he fell into a comatose condition and died without 
pain. The evening of his life was very peaceful and happy. 
He was held in high honor at New Haven, and had great 
influence there. He took great pleasure in the completion of 
the new edition of his Middle Kingdom, and in its favorable 
reception. His son read him flattering notices of it from the 
English press only four days before his death. His funeral 
took place in the Battell Chapel, all the faculty and the college 
attending. Dr. Barbour the college pastor, President Porter, 
and Dr. Clark, Secretary of the American Board, spoke of his 
life and services with discrimination and feeling. He was 
buried in the family cemetery in Utica, New York.” 

In reflecting vpon such a life one is impressed with its com- 
pleteness. Many of those who have entered the race in China 
with the fairest prospects have been cut down in early man- 
hood; others in riper years. It was not thus with Dr. Wil- 
liams. He was spared to complete that which he had 
purposed. His life was well rounded out. His usefulness 
commenced early and continued late.. This was owing on the 
one hand to his patient, industrious, well-directed efforts, and 
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on the other to the protection and blessing of God amid the 
dangers incident to so long and eventful a course. Dr. Parker, 
his early friend and medical adviser at Canton, said of him: 
“ His health was such in the first part of his life in China that 
I feared we should lose him.” Yet he survived and was able 
to perform a great amount of diligent labor until the end of 
his days. . 

The life of Dr. Williams covered an eventful period in the 
history of foreign intercourse with China. Mention has 
already been made of the cessation of the monopoly of the 
East India Company in 1834, the war with England in 1841, 
1842, the withdrawal of power from the Hong merchants, the 
opening of the five ports, also of the opening of Japan to 
western nations. Later followed the capture of the city of 
Canton in 1857, the new treaties of 1858, the war of England 
and France with China in 1860, and the supplementary trea- 
ties; the opening of new ports of trade in different parts of 
China and her dependencies; the establishment of the Lega- 
tions in Peking, and the peaceful settlement of the question as 
to the audience with tlie Chinese Emperor. The new order of 
things thus inaugurated was followed by a vast expansion of 
trade and evangelistic effort. Dr. Williams in his own person 
formed a connecting link between the old and the new, 
between the trade confined and shackled at Canton and the 
now unrestricted commerce with all important parts of China; 
between Dr. Morrison, the first Protestant missionary to 
China, who in order to secure a permanent residence in the 
land became interpreter to the East India Company, and the 
present generation of missionaries scattered all over the 
empire. 

It must be evident to any one who knew Dr. Williams that 
he was a man of quick parts, active intellect, retentive memory, 
and patient industry. He took a sensible, comprehensive 
view of subjects brought before him, and adhered to it con- 
sistently. What he saw, he saw clearly, and at once. He did 
not dwell too long in elaborating his views or in modifying 
what he had written. Content with that degree of excellence 
which he was able easily and naturally to attain, he passed on 
to other subjects and fresh labors. 
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Dr. Williams was known by all to be a man of humble, con- 
sistent Christian piety. He received the gospel in its sim- 
plicity. His mind seems never to have been exercised by 
skeptical doubts although he was familiar with the objections 
of scientific men, and had lived long among unbelievers. 
Religion was to him altogether true and a very practical con- 
cern. His Christian character adorned his domestic and 
social intercourse and gave inspiration and direction to his 
whole course in life. His bible lessons with his children and 
his sabbath forenoon exercises with his Chinese servants were 
faithfully maintained. In all society, and among all classes of 
men he won respect as a follower of Christ. 

A part of his religion consisted in giving of his substance to 
charitable purposes. One-tenth of his income was the rule 
Dr. Williams followed in such bestowals. It is believed that 
in one way cr another he quite repaid to the Board which sent 
him to China all the expense they had been at on his account ; 
and many other missionary societies, as well as a great variety 
of objects, shared his benefactions. 

If he had a large measure of prosperity he had also no small 
measure of adversity, and in both he bore himself with Chris- 
tian equanimity. His eldest three children, two sons, Oly- 
phant and Walworth, and a daughter were stricken down by 
death in the United States while he was absent from them. 
He bore their loss not only with resignation, but with the 
cheerfulness of Christian hope. 

His Christian principles and kindly feelings were conspic- 
uous in all his intercourse with the Chinese, both of a public 
and private nature, as also in his writings. This is very 
observable in his Middle Kingdom, one object of which he 
declares to be, “To divest the Chinese people and civilization 
of that peculiar and indefinable impression of ridicule which 
has so generally been given them by foreign authors,” and “to 
show the better traits of their national character.” In reading 
these volumes one can but feel that the Chinese are in the 
hands of a friend. The underlying principles of the writer 
are kindness, benevolence, justice. The faults of the people 
do not excite his hatred or derision, but rather move him to 
greater efforts to impart to them knowledge and truth. He 
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speaks plainly and boldly of the wrongs done them by Chris- 
tian nations, while he acknowledges also the necessity of 
decided measures at times for their own good. 

In the preface to this work, at the close, he writes: ‘“ The 
stimulus, which in this labor of my earlier and later years has 
been ever present to my mind, is the hope that the cause of 
missions may be promoted. In the success of this cause lies 
the salvation of China as a people, both in its moral and _ polit- 
ical aspects.” .... “The promise of that Spirit will fulfill 
the prophecy of Isaiah, delivered before the era of Confucius, 
and God’s people will come from the land of Sinim and join in 
the anthem of praise with every tribe under the sun.” These 
were the last words he ever wrote for the press, and they form 
a fitting close to the lite work of the writer; a close also to 
this imperfect tribute to his life and services. 
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Articte III.—SANITARY TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


THE present age is not one of tranquil confidence in the per- 
fection of existing institutions; and the criticism, sometimes 
harsh, but often helpful, which is so characteristic of our time, 
finds a fruitful theme in the subject of education. Our still 
crude and indefinite conception of its scope, and the disastrous 
overdoings and shortcomings of practical pedagogies is stimu- 
lating the laudable effort to determine the precise functions of 
education, and to employ them in such an orderly manner as to 
insure the maximum of benefit, and at the same time to guard 
against positive injury to the brains and bodies educated. In 
the prevailing scheme it is evident that too prominent a position 
is occupied by the ornamental branches or “accomplishments,” 
and relatively little importance is attached to practical training 
and the cultivation of original thought and forethought. 

For more rational and salutary methods, we should look to 
those earnest students in many countries who, while individ- 
ually urging the advantages of special studies and phases of 
training, are in the aggregate steadily and surely moulding the 
future of public school and collegiate work. Among those 
whose broad and deep comprehension of the whole meaning 
of education has given color to all partial treatment of it, we 
should not fail to name Herbert Spencer and Alexander Bain. 
As to special topics of peculiar interest to us as Americans, our 
educators have spoken fervently and plainly. Pres. Gilman 
calls attention to the influence exerted by science, wealth, and 
religious freedom on college training. Pres. Andrew White 
summons the youth away from the strictly mercantile appli- 
cation of their schooling into the fields of literary, scientific, 
artistic, and political thought. Rev. R. Heber Newton and 
other writers in the Worth American Review, and in Educa- 
tion, urge the introduction of ethical culture into the public 
schools. Prof. Felix Adler, R. G. Huling, Prof. H. W. 
Farnam in the Mew Englander, and others, advise industrial 
and manual work as a necessary training to the hand and eye 
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as well as to the mind. The education of the color-sense finds 
an able advocate in Dr. B. Joy Jeffries. The defects of the 
present system, the evils of over-education, physical and polit- 
ical training, Froebel’s kindergarten and the Quincy methods, 
the tonic sol fa system of music—these and other innovations 
and improvements find their exponents in a series of eminent 
names, including Canon Kingsley, H. CO. Stephens, Pres. 
Thomas Hunter, G. Stanley Hall, Rev. M. J. Savage, Dr. Mary 
P. Jacobi, and others. 

Thus each active friend of education helps by wise criticism 
or presents a new candidate for a place in the improved curric- 
ulum; and, out of all this high endeavor and discussion are to 
emerge, we trust at no distant day, schools and colleges far 
better adapted to the needs of the mass of the people, the 
improvement in whose condition is the measure of truest 
national prosperity. 

In a superior order of study, what place should be occupied 
by Sanitary knowledge in its wider sense ? 

Here let me premise that although such training must neces- 
sarily be elementary yet it should nevertheless be comprehensive. 
The study of animal and plant physiology in colleges and 
high schools does not answer the requirements of a great ma- 
jority of the youth who cannot have these advantages; and 
even if they could, such knowledge would be altogether one- 
sided and inadequate. As inconsistent would it be to confine 
musical instruction to the teaching of solos as to limit the 
study of health exclusively to physiology and a smattering of 
personal hygiene. The fact should be emphasized, that the 
individual or family may be in excellent health, and yet be 
defenceless against diseases that are the result of public ignor- 
ance, or the neglect of concerted action ; and some of the most 
difficult problems of civilized life grow out of this fact. 

It is then the pitiful results of ignorance of these two knowl- 
edges, indwidual and public hygiene, that impresses me, and 
the urgent need of some elementary training of this kind, not 
only in our institutions of advanced learning, but also in the 
graded schools where are being taught boys and girls, who at 
the age of thirteen or fourteen must begin a life of independ- 
ence and come daily under these laws of life of which they are 


now so ignorant. 
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Whenever perplexed by the conflicting claims of this and 
the other study, I find a helpful test of the order of their 
worth in the classification of Mr. Spencer, which will recom- 
mend itself to all: “ How to live, is the essential question for 
us,” and pertinently he arranges in the order of their impor- 
tance the leading kinds of activity which constitute human 
life. They are naturally arranged as follows: “1st. Those 
activities which directly minister to self-preservation ; 2nd. 
Those activities which, by securing the necessaries of life, indi- 
rectly minister to self-preservation ; 3d. Those activities which 
have for their end the rearing and discipline of offspring; 4th. 
Those activities which are involved in the maintenance of 
proper social and political relations; 5th. Those miscellaneous 
activities which make up the leisure part of life, devoted to 
the gratification of the tastes and feelings.” 

This is also the rational order of subordination of knowl- 
edges, and there should be a due proportion between the 
degrees of preparation in each: “ That education which pre- 
pares for direct self-preservation,” stands first in importance ; 
and then follows that which prepares for business ; “that which 
prepares for parenthood ; that which prepares for citizenship ; 
that which prepares for the miscellaneous refinements of life.” 
If we contrast this broad and humane conception of education 
with the prevailing methods it will be seen that this order is 
nearly reversed; the miscellaneous, ornamental and business 
studies are pursued almost to the exclusion of the others. Now 
let us follow a schoolboy out into the world and observe how 
he gets along without the training we advocate, and judge if 
he has been equipped for the life before him. 

A certain good man, out of the kindness of his heart and 
from a sense of religious duty, admitted the members of a poor 
family to the shelter of his roof for a few days until they should 
have time to find a home for themselves. That they had been 
sick and were needy and discouraged was a sufficient appeal to 
his humanity. The name or nature of the malady imported was 
unappreciated. It however turned out that Scarlatina was the 
disease, that these people had been evicted for non-payment of 
rent, and that the landlord was a prominent health-official who 
presumably knew that the bodies and clothing of such conva- 
lescents were liable to carry a deadly miasma. It seems unjust 
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that an act of kindness so disinterested should result in misfor- 
tune, but the hard fact remains that non-fulfillment of the 
conditions of health, ignorant or willful, leads to sickness and 
death, and boards of health do not shield the public from the 
penalties of its own ignorance. In consequence of this law our 
benevolent host had to bury his favorite girl, and after nursing 
the three remaining children back to safety the little reserve 
fund had given place to debt, and the burdens of life, always 
heavy enough, pressed exceedingly hard upon these parents 
debilitated and discouraged by anxiety, over-work, and bereave- 
ment. Incidentally the town suffered pecuniary loss on account 
of this disaster; private charity was for a time diverted from 
the relief of unavoidable suffering; the children’s school life 
was shortened, and their constitutions permanently weakened. 
Who will venture to follow out the remote evil results of san- 
itary ignorance in a single example of the thousands occurring 
all about us ? 

I am taxed with the care of a case of chronic pelvic peri- 
tonitis relighted into acute activity by exposure and wet feet. 
The patient, a talented and unmarried woman of twenty-four 
years has been assistant principal of a ladies’ seminary. Alge- 
bra, geometry, music, chemistry, Latin, and history are some 
of the branches in which she is supposed to be proficient, and 
to that end she has overstrained a sensitive constitution and 
committed innumerable hygienic sins without realizing their 
import. In early life she had been trained to study her books 
faithfully at all hazard, to subordinate every natural and health- 
ful inclination and hence practically to ignore the fact that she 
was a woman. She has for years persisted in this course in 
spite of repeated attacks of endometritis, peritonitis, and 
cystitis. She has in consequence been obliged to resort to ex- 
pensive consultations in Philadelpbia, New York, and Boston 
in the hope to rid herself of pelvic, spinal and ocular trouble, 
and has now the hard task of reconciling herself to the status 
of an invalid for life. This deplorable state has been caused 
and maintained by the excessive use of eyes and brain, by 
colds, by exposures, and by standing at her work for hours at 
a time while fatigue and the painful and congestive effect of 
gravity on the pelvic organs and circulation was almost unbear- 
able. Who can compute the suffering, the wrecked lives, the 
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immediate and remote disaster; the countless consequences of 
ignorance and disobedience of hygienic law as applied to the 
individual and his or her offspring ? 

We feel like holding up cases like these as object lessons 
to the young who start out with such wide possibilities for 
disaster or success ; and surely there is abundant material for 
such teaching,—but where and how shall it begin? We may 
readily admit not only the pecuniary cost of unnecessary 
death, but the vastly greater aggregate distress resulting from 
such death, and especially from the more lamentable maiming 
of life,—but we have still to ask, where shall the helpful 
knowledge be inculeated? for not to the schools exclusively 
do we look for education. There are the home influences, 
and that democratic educator, “the college of the street.” 
Can we rely upon contact with parents indoors and upon the 
social atmosphere outside for intelligence in health matters ? 

Surely the children owe almost all of their practical knowl- 
edge of life to these sources, but are they not also the sources 
of prejudice and superstition? Whence the examples and 
passion for unhealthy clothing, tight-lacing, late hours, the 
early resort to stimulants, the tobacco habit which is fixed at 
an age when only harm can result, and before a boy has a fair 
chance to decide what ought to be his life-long habits ? 

These influences are also responsible for the maintenance of 
quackery, for the ridiculous and harmful therapeutic folk-lore, 
for the dogma that death and disease are dispensed for moral 
purposes. May we expect sanitary instruction to issue from 
the popular literature of the day? from the Seaside library, 
from Harper’s, from the daily press—that educator for which 
so much has been claimed and from which too little that 
is true and elevating proceeds? I fancy that when the ball- 
games and dog-fights are reported and some false ideas of 
politics are inculeated, there is room for little else except 
the advertisements, some news, and a love story or a Spoopen- 
dyke. The Sunday school cannot teach hygiene, for its chief 
function is to excite interest in the attractions of another 
world. It is to counteract these very influences that hygienic 
training is especially needed, and this training should stand 
second to none in any system of elementary education and to 
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some extent I think it should be considered essential in every 
department of liberal or professional study. 

A visit to the public schools of New Haven is well repaid by 
the gratification of witnessing the marked development in the 
direction of better methods. If one is pressed for time let the 
visit be to our new training school where an enterprising man- 
agement consisting of Supt. Dutton, the Misses Reed, Wilcox, 
and Fogle and Mrs. Van Tassel has set itself the task of creating 
a model institution. The first impression will be one of sur- 
prise at the cheerful atmosphere and the absence of much of 
the old chalk-line restraint and nagging, and the bewilder- 
ment of children with a confusing multiplicity of detail in 
studies’ of minor importance, regardless of their power of 
assimilation. The hum-drum, sing-song A, B, C, class of for- 
mer days will actually be found at play with colored blocks 
and balls and under the most natural conditions possible 
drinking in a love for kindness, and orderly habits, and that 
modicum of knowledge which is appropriate to their age. In 
the higher grades also improvement is marked. Reading is 
studied not simply as rhetoric but chiefly as a means of 
acquiring ideas and facts. Instead of many numbers being 
employed to illustrate a single arithmetical process all the 
elementary processes are illustrated with one pair of numbers 
at atime. Geography is taught by making each child a little 
creator on a small scale and, furnished with sand and miniature 
trees and towns and lakes, the children acquire a knowledge 
of the earth’s surface by actually reproducing its form. 

But an examination of the whole scope of public instruction 
reveals inconsistencies that claim earnest attention, and the 
most profound inconsistency of all is this to which I refer— 
the teaching of everything and anything but the most necessary 
and rudimentary knowledge of the preservation of life and 
health. 

This public school course comprises an imposing list of 
studies. Beginning with the graded schools we have music, 
free-hand drawing,, reading, grammar, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, mechanical drawing, geography, and history. Passing 
on to the high school course we have French, German, Latin, 
Greek, algebra, geometry, Roman and Greek history, physics, 
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chemistry, physiology, botany, physical geography, science 
of government, geology, astronomy, English literature, and 
rhetoric. In addition to these there are in three schools daily 
lessons in natural history and in two schools the experimental 
weekly lessons in carpentry to boys, and lessons to girls in 
sewing, fancy work, gluing photographs on glass, and other 
manual studies that may be determined by the taste or pro- 
ficiency of the individual teacher. The conspicuous absence 
of all health instruction in the graded school course, taken 
with the fact that the great majority of boys and girls can 
have no further school preparation for life, would lead one 
to infer that such beings were mere automatons to be fitted 
only for business, stored with the conventional accomplish- 
ments of polite society, and utterly independent of the 
laws of individual or general life and health. In the high 
school, physiology is not to be considered a substitute for the 
sanitary instruction needed. In the Scientific Department of 
Yale a few special students in biology are given lectures on 
public hygiene, regardless of the requirements of individual 
health, and the rest are sent on into life without even this 
important knowledge. In the Academical Department all are 
required to know something of personal hygiene, being left as 
ignorant of the functions of sewerage, the essentials of the 
drainage and ventilation of their houses, or the desirable social 
management of the communicable diseases as though this 
knowledge had no fundamental relation to life or were unworthy 
a place in a plan of high culture. Even in that department 
where are trained the physicians, who ought to be the natural 
allies of sanitary science, we look in vain for the slightest 
interest in its culture. 

But let us return to the public schools, for it is only here 
that direction can be given to the main stream of youthful life 
as it flows out beyond the sources of systematic Education. 
Deplorable as it is that the cultured rich should be so vulgarly 
ignorant, yet the resulting evil is as a drop in the ocean to that 
which is begotten of such neglect of life-training among the 
great masses of our people who think themselves fortunate if 
their schooling has not been abridged to three months a year 
or to the age of 14 which is all that our statutes require. 
The special needs of these children will be evident from a con- 
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sideration of their probable after lives. The following state- 
ment accounts for most of the boys and girls who attended 
No. 12, in our local grammar schools from 1870 to 1875, and 
is taken from the last excellent report of Supt. Dutton. Of 
the boys there are— 
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and the rest scattered among 42 chiefly industrial occupations, 
making a total of 533. 
Of the girls there are— 
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and the remainder scattered among 12 other pursuits, making 
a total of 661. 

It should be borne in mind that most children are obliged 
to leave school before reaching this grade. Those who are 
familiar with people whose circumstances forced them into in- 
dustrial occupations and the active struggle of life at an early 
age with merely the training of the common school, know what 
slight chance there is in after years for acquiring the essential 
knowledge for which we contend. These reflections recall 
the lives that were from this cause hampered and_ perhaps 
destroyed by personal and social sins, the result of ignorance 
and false teaching in those years that were set apart and most 
competent for preparation in the prime requirements of life. 

Believing that some elementary instruction in Sanitary 
Science in the graded schools is both feasible and desirable I 
have suggested the following addition to the course, if neces- 
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sary, at the expense of the least important studies. To make 
a beginning I propose a weekly conversation on this subject 
in one school, the pupils of the two highest rooms to be 
divided into two classes according to sex, and the exercise to be 
conducted by a physician or other person specially qualified 
for this work. In these talks there shou'd be no confused 
effort to grasp a multitude of details. The instruction should 
include at first such of the essential principles of Sanitary 
Science, including personal hygiene, as can be readily under- 
stood by children of thirteen to fourteen years. The youth 
should be taught first of all to give conscientious thought to 
the conditions of life and health, and then they should be 
helped to knowledge appropriate to their age and mental 
capacity. An average boy or girl of 14 years should know 
what clothing is best calculated to insure health, and when and 
what to eat. They should know the evils that follow heavy 
lifting and straining, the compression of the chest and abdo- 
men, and the exposure of the feet and extremities to climatic 
influences. They should know the chief dangers of resorting to 
nostrums of unknown composition for maladies of the nature 
of which they know nothing. They should know what the 
death-rate is and why it varies; the function of quarantine ; 
the essentials of house drainage, heating and ventilation. The 
chief results to be gained by the cleansing of cities, the 
avoidance of soil pollution, and the pollution of drinking 
water. They should have an idea what worry is, and the 
effects of worry and of mental or physical work without sufii- 
cient relaxation. 

They should know the hygienic as well as the moral bearing 
of vice and intemperance and that these are ¢mmoral chiefly 
because they are injurious. Especially would I recommend 
illustrations of the laws of heredity and their applications, so 
far as we know them, to those diseases and traits which are the 
most baneful. 

Thus through even elementary training would I hope for 
valuable results. These children would be taught to be 
thoughtful and observing and they would be dismissed well fur- 
nished with the material to continue these studies and prepared 
to exert a wholesome influence on public sentiment. 
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Articte IV.—THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 


I. 


A Goon deal of needless suspicion, not to say of theoiugical 
odium, has of late been aroused in connection with this term 
as used to indicate what is supposed to be a new departure in 
theology. This fact illustrates what is familiar to the student 
of modern thought, the power of words to become symbols 
not of ideas merely but of opinions and prejudices. The word 

Freedom or liberty, which stands for one of the most central 

truths and sacred rights of humanity, by becoming the watch- 
word of political or theological theorists, has lost caste with 
many, and has come to represent socialism in the State, and 
rationalism in religious thought. Even freedom of will, or the 
self-determining power of man, the very essence of personality 
and the condition of all moral action, was once controverted by 
Edwards as the synonym of Pelagian heresy. So potent is the 
influence of a word, when loosened from its radical and true 
meaning and colored by partisan feeling or sectarian prejudice, 
to falsify itself, and bring odium on the deepest and most 
sacred of truths. 

It will be the object of this Essay to rescue if possible this 
term Chzistean consciousness from the color of theological 
prejudice which seems to be gathering about it, by defining as 
clearly as possible its true meaning, and to set forth the truth 
or reality for which it stands. We do this under a profound 
conviction that the highest interests of Christian truth as deter- 
mined by a true and spiritual understanding of the Word of 
God, are involved in this discussion. 

We shall endeavor to show that there is a consciousness 
peculiarly and distinctively Christian ; to consider how it 
differs from natural or ordinary consciousness, both as regards 
its objects and the faculty or power by which they are known ; 
to define so far as possible its place and authority in Christian 
doctrine ; and lastly, if our limits allow, show something of its 
presence and working in the history of the Church and of the- 


ological opinion. 
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Of course, a subject so profonnd and far-reaching, compre- 
hending in its scope so much of Christian experience and 
Christian philosophy, can be here treated only in outline, and 
suggestively, rather than scientifically. 

We know not how better to introduce what we have to say 
—or in miner’s phrase, to sink a shaft into our subject, than 
to cite the words of Coleridge in respect to what he terms the 
‘philosophic consciousness.” 

“There is,” he says, “a philosophic (and inasmuch as it is 
actualized by an effort of freedom, an artificial) consciousness, 
which lies beneath, or, as it were, behind the spontaneous 
consciousness natural to all reflecting beings. As the elder 
Romans distinguished their northern provinces into Cis-Alpine 
and Trans-Alpine, so may we divide all the objects of human 
knowledge into those on this side, and those on the other side 
of the spontaneous consciousness. The latter is exclusively 
the domain of pure philosophy, which is therefore properly 
entitled transcendental.” 

Now, as there is this philosophic consciousness below the 
ordinary surface current of thought on which most minds drift 
among the shadows of material things, falling passively upon 
it,—a depth unreached and undisturbed by these shadows, and 
holding in itself truths transcending things of sense and the 
mere notional understanding, and unconditioned by the laws of 
time and space, (and whoso would be a philosopher must 
descend into these depths and grasp these truths); so there is a 
divine or Christian consciousness of things or realities beyond 
the reach of the natural or unregenerate mind—a conscious- 
ness as real, as true and as transcendent as that; and whoso 
would be a Christian must apprehend these realities. 

The objects or contents of this consciousness are not things 
of sense, nor of reason in its ordinary acceptation and activity, 
not those laws and relations of matter or mind with which 
science and philosophy are concerned, but things, as we say, 
of faith, spiritual and divine things,—the things of the Spirit 
of God. 

Here we have struck the vein or substratum of Scriptural 
truth and philosophy as disclosed in the New Testament, and 
especially by the Apostle Paul in his epistle to the Corinthi- 
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ans,—so far below our shallow and superficial metaphysics 
and utterly ignored by the materialistic philosophers of our 
day, and it may be well to explore this vein a little and see 
what wealth of spiritual ore may be found in it. 

I. There is a distinct and positive recognition in the Script- 
ures of a Christian consciousness, or a knowledge and experi- 
ence which is peculiar to the regenerate soul. 

This will not be denied by any who read the Bible with 
unclosed eyes, and is even one of the commonplaces of relig- 
ious discourse. But the reality and import of this fact is 
obscured to many minds by the prevailing naturalism with 
which our whole. theology and religious teaching is tinctured. 

In our current philosophy of religion our conception of the 
change called regeneration is so far below the terms employed 
by Christ and his apostles to describe it, that they have a 
strained and extravagant look, and can only be fitted to it 
by the most forced interpretation. Let us look at a few of 
these terms of description, beginning with one from the Old 
Testament: “ A new heart will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you.” “Except a man be born again (or 
from above) he cannot see the knowledge of God. That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” “If any man be in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture.” “And you hath he quickened, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins.” “Ye were sometime darkness, but now are 
ye light in the Lord.” “Ye are not in the flesh but in the 
spirit, if so be that the Spirit of Christ dwell in you.” “ He 
that is joined to the Lord is one spirit.” 

A change that will warrant such terms as these, is not to be 
measured or described by calling .it a moral change merely, a 
change of the ruling purpose, or a new direction given to the 
faculties and activities of man. These indicate some of its 
effects, not its cause or reality. It may be said that these are 
figurative expressions, and figures must not be pressed into 
literalities. But a figure or symbolic utterance implies some 
analogy and correspondence between the spiritual fact and the 
natural symbol. A new birth and a new life implies some- 
thing imparted which was not possessed before—something not 
merely developed from within, but received from above—a 
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divine life. “ Which were born not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” If it be 
said that no new faculties are created by regeneration,—neither 
does the child receive any new faculties by being born, but he 
enters a new world and a new life. Senses and powers, before 
dormant, existing but in germ and potency, are awakened to 
activity by communion with their proper objects. So in 
regeneration, the spiritual powers of man, before dormant and 
unexercised, are awakened or quickened by the Spirit of God 
brought into vital communion with the spirit of man. He is 
born into a new world and a new life—the world of spirit, 
and the life of God, while before he lived only in the world of 
sense and the life of nature. That profound and radical dis- 
tinction drawn out by St. Paul in the 8th chapter of Romans, 
between the flesh and the spirit, and between the natural and 
the spiritual man, which lies at the root of all true Christian 
philosophy, seems to be ignored or explained away by many 
religious teachers. So low and earthly are some prevalent 
conceptions of the religious life, and so unmeaning the dis- 
tinction between natural and spiritual, that the same motives, 
namely self-love and the pursuit of happiness, are applied to the 
regenerate and the unregenerate life, the only difference being 
that of degree; the one pursuing a present and temporal, the 
other an everlasting happiness—ignoring the meaning of that 
divine word : “ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and 
he that loseth his life for my sake (not for salvation’s or happi- 
ness’ sake) shall find it,’—find it zm the losing, and the self- 
less love that prompts it. 

The same shallow and unspiritual philosophy limits regenera- 
tion, or its effects, to two of the three great departments of con- 
sciousness. It gives a new “experience” in the realm of feel- 
ing, and a new purpose to the wi//, but not a new power of 
knowing, not a new revelation. Whereas in the New Testa- 
ment philosophy, the first and distinguishing effect of regenera- 
tion or Christian faith, is described as the opening of a new 
sense or knowing power, the power to discern and know divine 
things,—i. e. a revelation of them not to a “natural” faculty 
possessed and exercised by all men, but to a spiritual faculty 
hitherto closed. 
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Let us look at some of the passages in which this new sense 
or spiritual faculty of knowledge is described. 

“The Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing that we may know Him that is true.” “God who 
caused the light to shine out of darkness hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” That this is no mere outward 
knowledge or revelation, see Paul’s language respecting his con- 
version: “ When it pleased God, who separated me from my 
mother’s womb and called me by his grace, to reveal his Son 
in me, that I might preach him among the Gentiles.’ “ Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. But God hath revealed them unto us by His 
Spirit.” This is sometimes understood as referring to the re- 
wards of the future life: but the context shows that the 
“things ” referred to are those divine things which are beyond 
the reach of sense and reason whether here or hereafter, and 
are known only by an immediate revelation of God to the soul. 

The contrast between the regenerate and the unregenerate 
state is marked chiefly by this distinction, of knowing and not 
knowing God and divine things. Thus the condition of the Gen- 
tile world is described in this wise: “ Having the understanding 
darkened, being alienated from the life of God through the 
ignorance that is in them, because of the blindness of their 
heart.” “And ye were sometime darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord.” ‘ And this is life eternal,” says Jesus, “to 
know thee, the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent.” 

“Compare, too, what St. Paul (1 Cor. ii. 14) says of this 
spiritual sense opened by regeneration, as contrasted with the 
natural understanding. “For the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto 
him; neither can he know them, because they are spiritually 
discerned. But he that is spiritual judgeth (or discerneth) all 
things, yet he himself is judged (discerned) of no man.”* 

*The distinction here recognized between the natural and the spirit- 
ual man, which modern psychology is seeking to efface, will appear 


more evident as we proceed. It is sufficient here to observe that its 
basis is found in the difference in kind between the soul (yvyy) includ- 
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Again, St. John declares (1 Jno. ii. 20, 27): “ But ye have 
an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” 
“ But the anointing which ye have received of Him abideth 
in you, and ye need not that any man teach you,”—referring to 
our Lord’s promise of the Comforter who should “ teach them 
all things,” and “lead them into all truth.” 

In connection with tuese passages read those other words of 
Christ Himself: “If any man will do his will he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God,”—and again, “ My sheep 
hear my voice and they follow me; but a stranger will they 
not follow, for they know not the voice of strangers.” 

Now these passages teach, if they teach anything, that there 
is a consciousness peculiarly and distinctively Christian; a 
knowledge possessed by or possible to the regenerate mind 
which is not possessed by the “natural man” or the unregene- 
rate and unbelieving soul. This knowledge differs not in 
degree merely, but in kind from that which we call natural 
knowledge, and which comes through the natural faculties of 
man. This will appear evident by considering, 

II. The distinctive objects and transcendent source of this 
knowledge. 

These objects are manifestly not those which can be known 
through the senses. Here the spiritual philosophy leaves behind 
all the materialistic and positive philosophies of the day, which 
allow no real knowledge of anything not apprehended by sense, 
even supposing—which they deny—such realities to exist. 
Furthermore, these objects are not those of the wnderstanding, 
meaning by this term “the faculty judging according to sense” ; 
which forms notions or conceptions of things revealed by the 
senses, and constructs from them sciences and theoretical sys- 
tems that are purely mental or subjective, airy structures of the 
brain, which may or may not have a corresponding reality in 
ing the senses and the sensual understanding, desires and passions,——all 
of which the brute possesses in some degree,—and the spirit (xvevua) 
including the reason, conscience, and will,—the express image of God in 
man. Its realization isfound only in the free communion of the human 
with the divine Spirit, by whose indwelling influence and inshining 
light, the spirit of man realizes its true powers: as the eye realizes its 
power of vision only in communion with the light of day. What the 
sense of touch is to clear vision, that the natural understanding is to 
spiritual knowledge. 
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the world of things. Whether these notions and the structures 
built of them are true or false, they are clearly not direct and 
immediate perceptions; they are the result of processes of 
thought or reasoning, which, however demonstrative and cor- 
rectly reasoned, can never give absolute certainty of knowl- 
edge; since they are inferences, not perceptions, and the con- 
clusion is ever conditioned on the truth of the premises. 
Moreover, all this knowledge of the mere understanding is 
materialistic and sensual in its ground, since it relates chiefly, if 
not wholly, to things of sense. It is of the earth earthy; its 
whole range and sphere is within the natural world; the laws 
and relations with which it is conversant are those that pertain 
to things temporal and material, not those which belong to 
things spiritual and eternal. Such knowledge is fitly compared 
by Plato to that of shadows cast upon the walls of a cavern by 
objects passing by in the upper world, but beyond the view of 
the cave-dwellers, who mistake the shadows for realities. 

Lastly, these objects of spiritual knowledge are not those of 
the reason, considered as the faculty of mtuitive and abstract 
ideas. That such a faculty exists, distinct from the understand- 
ing as above defined, higher and grander in its range, not 
fettered by sense or the laws and limitations of the natural 
world, but having its own world, and governed by its own laws 
and discerning intuitively the true and the good, we need not 
stop to argue against those who deny any intuitional power of 
the mind. Such a power evinces itself to every clear con- 
sciousness in such ideas as cause, right, beauty, the infinite, etc., 
and in that primary idea which comprehends all these—(God ; 
none of which can be derived from or explained by the know]l- 
edge of the senses, or the mere notions of the understanding. 

The knowledge which comes through the reason is a more 
certain and absolute knowledge than that which comes through 
sense or the understanding. We are more certain of the truth 
that every event must have a cause, that every quality implies 
a substance, and that right and wrong are irreconcilable 
contraries, than we are of the law of gravitation or even 
the existence of matter. These truths are universal and 
necessary, while those of the understanding are relative and 
contingent. But the objects of rational knowledge are what 
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we call abstractions, not realities or substantial entities. 
The ideas of the speculative reason belong to the ideal or in- 
tellectual world, rather than the real world of things and per- 
sons. They have to do with attributes and laws and relations, 
rather than with substances. They are regulative and inter- 
pretative canons of thought which we apply to things in order 
to know them rationally—the light in which we read and inter- 
pret the universe, not the universe of being itself. 

If then the senses, the understanding and the reason, with 
the objects of these faculties, be excluded, what faculties and 
what objects, it may be asked, remain for spiritual knowledge ¢ 
This question discloses at once the shallowness of our ordinary 
psychological methods, and the need of learning what be the 
first principles of a true spiritual philosophy. 

If we ask, what is the most immediate, the most real, the 
most positive and certain knowledge we possess ‘—-the answer 
is, Self-consciousness—the knowledge of the se/f within us 
and its states or experiences. But this knowledge comes 
through nether of the faculties hitherto considered. Its 
objects are not the material world of the senses, nor the 
notional world of the understanding, nor the ideal world of 
the reason; yet they are more immediately and positively 
known than either and all of these. 

Here are no intermediate links or processes interposed 
between the knowing faculty and the object known, since both 
are identical. The subjective and the objective are here one. 
Here we are in contact not with phenomena or relations, or 
ideas, but substance itself. What we are conscious of, when 
we go deep enough, is reality or real Being, viz: our own 
spirits and their activities. (Of course this applies only to that 
region of consciousness which is below mere sensation: this, 
if subjective to the soul, is objective to the spirit). Or, if it 
be said that these activities—our thoughts, feelings, volitions, 
etc.—are themselves inner phenomena, we at least see con- 
sciously through them to the ground or substance from which 
they spring, and of which they are manifestations, since we 
are that substance. We know, in the light of reason and con- 
science, their inmost nature and quality—as right or wrong, 
good or evil, rational or irrational ; know them, too, as owr own, 
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and not passively wrought in us; and so know ourselves more 
intimately and truly than we can know things without. Hence 
Descartes was right when he laid down this act of self-con- 
sciousness—JZ think, involving the deeper consciousness of J 
am, as the sure foundation of all knowledge and philosophy. 
On this original intuition of this ¢mmedvate fact of being and 
consciousness, all the certainty of our knowledge depends. 
Self-consciousness is involved in all knowledge, even of sensi- 
ble things, since with the consciousness of the object, or the 
sensation, is conjoined the consciousness of self as knowing 
and feeling—though this is commonly latent, and emerges only 
in reflection. But the self may be the «mmediate, and not 
merely the reflex object of consciousness, as in the primary 
act and affirmation of all spiritual being—/ am. 

Self-consciousness, then, is spiritual knowledge in its pri- 
mary ground and essence; for it is the knowledge of se/f as 
spirit; not something inferred to exist and known only 
through its signs or phenomena, but immediately and con- 
sciously known as real and present and permanent—a self-act- 
ing power or cause, and thus the conscious realization of the 
idea of cause. 

We may also see the relation of self-consciousness to all 
other knowledge. In proportion as other knowledge can be 
resolved into this, or identified with it, so that subject and 
object become consciously one, in that degree is our knowledge 
certain. Take the intuitions of reason and conscience, which 
are revelations from within and not learned from without. I 
know that the whole is greater than a part, that right and 
wrong are moral and essential contraries, and that I am under 
eternal obligation to do the one and avoid the other, with greater 
and more immediate certainty than I know that an external 
world exists as it appears to the senses. The one kind of 
knowledge is self-evident and innate, or at least connate to the 
soul, a part of its mental and moral being—for ‘ reason zs her 
being,’ according to Milton ; while the other is, if not an infer- 
ence, a blind and instinctive belief, which is refuted by science. 
And this universal belief in a material world so different in its 
apparent properties from the intelligence that apprehends it, 
has driven philosophers to the two opposite and extreme theo- 
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ries, of the materiality of the soul, or the spirituality of matter 
—not to mention the ¢ertium quid theory recently propounded 
by Prof. Tyndall, of a material and a spiritual side pertaining 
to what we call matter. So deep-grounded is the conviction 
that there must be unity of subject and object in order to any 
true and real knowledge. 

To come now to the highest of all knowledge, the knowl- 
edge of God. How is man really and truly to know God? 
We answer—and the only answer possible is—by spiritual 
knowledge—a knowledge of Spirit by spirit ; in a word through 
Self-consciousness. 

The affirmation Z am, is not the ultimate truth of conscious- 
ness: If explored to the bottom it will reveal another truth 
within it or below it, equally certain and self-evident, viz: that 
God is. This is not an inference of the reason, but an intui- 
tion of the spirit, which the clearest and deepest minds have 
seen most distinctly, but of which all are obscurely conscious. 
How this truth, the divinely implanted root of all religion, 
emerges into full knowledge in the Christian consciousness, is 
an inquiry well worthy of our deepest thought. 

It were superfluous to argue that God cannot be known 
objectively and scientifically, either through the senses or the 
understanding, as we know external things; since neither our 
own spirits nor those of other men can be known in this way. 
And yet theologians are continually attempting to prove the 
being of God from the world of nature, as they prove the laws 
of heat and gravitation from observed phenomena. The 
futility of such attempted demonstrations is shown by the 
refusal of those most skilled in natural laws and scientific 
proofs to accept the conclusion. Atheism and agnosticism 
cannot be overcome by such weapons. But does not St. Paul 
argue the existence of God from his works? as in Romans i. 
20. ‘For the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that 
are made, even his eternal power and godhead.” But here 
the argument is, not that these invisible things can be dem- 
onstrated to the reason, or proved by a syllogism or an 
induction. Just the contrary to this, he affirms in the previous 
verse, “ Because that which may be known of God is manifest 
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in them ; for God hath showed it unto them.” And a truer 
translation of the next verse takes away all color of scientific 
proof. “For the invisible things of Him since the creation of 
the world are clearly seen,’’—not inferred—“ being percewed 
through the things that are made ;” so that even the heathen 
are “without excuse.” But they are ‘clearly seen’ only by 
those who have eyes open to see what is invisible and spiritual. 
And their condemnation is that they do not see God in the 
creation, even as it was of the Jews that they did not see the 
divine in the works and character of Jesus. Spiritual insight 
only can discern spiritual things; and this is a power not of 
the intellect but of the heart. 

A writer in a recent number of the Worth American Review, 
in an article entitled “ Mystical Theism,” attempts to discredit 
the validity of all methods of proving the existence of God but 
the logical or syllogistie one—i. e. a deduction from certain 
universal facts universally admitted ; which facts or premises, 
he allows, are few and hard to find, and harder still to authenti- 
eate. Discarding the testimony of the spiritual consciousness 
as “ mystical,” and not possessed by all, he demands scientific 
proof for that which is confessedly beyond the domain of 
science and does not admit of its methods. It is a question not 
of reasoning, but of consciousness, and that not the conscious- 
ness of all men—“ for some have not the knowledge of God” 
-—but of those who are spiritually enlightened. Some men are 
physically blind ; others are deaf to the harmony and charms of 
music ; still more are insensible to the beauties of nature and 
art. Will any amount of reasoning convince such persons of 
the existence and nature of light, or the sweetness of music, or 
the inner meaning and truth of poetry? or give them any but 
a verbal and notional knowledge of these things? We might 
suppose a blind man demanding logical proof that the sun 
exists; and we might attempt to supply this proof by arguing 
from its physical effects—the fact that plants grow, and the 
clouds and sky reflect its light, and other men see these effects, 
all of which implies a cause adequate to produce them. But 
these facts he must take on testimony which he cannot authen- 
ticate ; and he may refuse to accept the conclusion, as many 
now refuse to admit the validity of the argument from design 
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in nature. But let his eyes once be opened to see the sun and 
the light, and how far-fetched and superfluous do all such argu- 
ments become ! 

He who does not see and feel the divine in nature and in his 
own soul, will not be convinced of it by all the arguments of 
all the Bridgewater Treatises which have or can be written. 

Another argument sometimes adduced, is the ontological, 
or the proof from the zdea of God in the mind. But this, as 
has been often shown, does not give us the reality, or any real 
knowledge of it. That there is a God from whom this idea 
emanates, together with the cognate or included ideas of cause, 
the infinite, the right, the beautiful, ete., which are found or 
revealed in the reason, is the most rational hypothesis to account 
for this idea and its universality ; as the light that irradiates 
the cloud above the unrisen sun probably comes from the un- 
seen luminary. But science cannot demonstrate this toone who 
never saw the sun, or disbelieves in its existence; since mat- 
ter, he will argue, is or may be, self luminous. So Christian 
faith, and spiritual philosophy beleves that these rational intui- 
tions are not self-generated, or derived from any sensuous or 
empirical source, but are the inshining of “that true light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” But 
this is not scientific demonstration. 

We come back then from all external and attempted logical 
proofs of the being of God, to the immediate knowledge given 
by consciousness. Within ourselves, if anywhere, is God to be 
found, and his being attested by his own self-revelation. Since 
God is a Spirit, he must be spiritually discerned, i. e. discerned 
in and by the spirit, in the same way that we know our own 
spiritual being. “ For what man knoweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of man which is in him? Even so the things of 
God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God. Now we have 
received not the spirit of the world (mere natural knowledge 
and scientific speculation), but the Spirit which is of God; 
that we might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God. 

This luminous word of the Apostle flashes a wondrous light 
into the depth we are seeking to explore. It implies, first, 
that the spirit of man and the Spirit of God are one in their 
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essential nature, and so are capable of the most intimate union 
and communion with each other, making possible a knowledge 
of God deeper, more immediate and more real than any other 
knowledge. This profound truth, the foundation truth of 
Christian philosophy, we will not stop to vindicate, although 
the ignoring or denial of it lies at the root of all the agnosti- 
cism, and most of the skepticism of the present day. 

Secondly, it implies that the knowledge of God and divine 
things can be imparted to man only by revelation or inspira- 
tion. But here the all-important question arises, what 7s meant 
by revelation ? and how are divine things revealed, so as to be 
known by us? 

The common answer to this question is, that the Bible, and 
especially the New Testament, is this revelation; meaning the 
written words that make up what we call the Christian Scrip- 
tures. But a little reflection will teach us that this is only the 
record of a revelation, not the revelation itself, which must be 
made by Spirit ¢o spirit; which was really so made to the 
Apostles and first teachers of Christianity by the Holy Spirit, 
and by them embodied, so far as it could be embodied, in writ- 
ten documents for the use and edification of the church. The 
inspiration, therefore, was in the minds of these inspired teach- 
ers, and attaches not to the words as such, but only to the 
thoughts or spiritual truths of which they are the symbols. 

A revelation in any true sense, cannot be an outward or ver- 
bal one; for mere words cannot convey or impart truth to 
another, least of all spiritual and divine truth. Words are but 
physical signs or symbols, whose meaning is not a fixed and 
constant quantity, but varies ever with the degree of intelligence 
or insight that reads them. We do not mean that words have 
not a fixed logical or dictionary meaning, the equivalent of cer- 
tain notions of the understanding, which are the mere forms 
or lifeless images of thought; but their meaning for the spirit, 
all that gives reality to thought, and life and power to language, 
must be brought ¢o the words through a vital sympathy with 
the mind and spirit that utters them,—it can never be extracted 
from them. What meaning can the declaration “God is a 
Spirit,” convey to one who has never entered by reflection into 
the sanctuary of his own spirit, and whose only notion of spirit 
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is the negative and ghostly one of a soul without a body, com- 
pared with what it means to him who is most at home in this 
temple not made with hands? Or how can one know the real ° 
meaning of that other wondrous word “God is love,” who has 
never really loved another with a spiritual affection, whose 
only experience of love is that of a blind passion or natural in- 
stinct? When the love of God is “shed abroad in the heart 
by the Holy Ghost,” i. e. when we are conscious of the reality 
signified by this word, and not the mere notion of it, we know 
its meaning, and never before. 

So of all spiritual things, that is, of all things whose reality 
is within and not without, personal and not material or 
abstract,—they must be “spiritually discerned ” by immediate 
and personal consciousness, if known at all. How do we 
know the thought or feeling or character of a friend? Will it 
be answered, by his words and outward demonstrations? But 
these must be interpreted from within by a sympathy or spir- 
itual discernment that reaches below all outward signs, and 
reads the unuttered meaning. And the more entire the sym- 
pathy, the less need and the less account of mere words. 
Spiritual things can only be revealed objectively through some 
outward form, as language or bodily manifestation. They can 
be discerned, or really known, only as they become subjective, 
or one with our own consciousness. What need then, it may 
be asked, of words or outward signs, if the spiritual reality can 
be known immediately and without their aid? We answer, 
they are needed for suggesting, not conveying, the truth; i. e., 
putting the mind of the reader upon finding or generating the 
reality of which they are the symbols. They are needful also 
for conception, to make them subjects of thought, as well as 
of feeling, or experience, to give form and fixedness to that 
which else would be vague and formless, and so though vividly 
felt and known, impossible to be communicated. The idea of 
right, e. g., is an intuitive idea revealed in the conscience, 
which cannot be imparted from without, which no word can 
possibly convey to another; and yet this idea is represented 
symbolically by the word rectus, straight. The image of a 
straight line is the form or conception which sets this idea 
before the understanding, and enables us mediately to commu- 
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nicate it to another as a notion, which must be inwardly 
interpreted by the idea before it can be known. 

And here we see the radical error of those who claim that 
we can know only what can be clearly and logically conceived ; 
who have never thought below the region of the understand- 
ing which deals with notions and conceptions drawn from 
sensible things, to the deeper realm of spiritual truth; who 
ignore the distinction between cdeas of the reason, and concep- 
tions of the understanding. 

We all know what help is given to thought and feeling by 
the expression of it in words, which give it objectivity, but at 
the same time limit, and cannot fully measure the inward 
reality. So the utterance of the soul’s deepest feelings and 
aspirations in audible prayer is in one view a help by giving 
forma and conception to these feelings, while in another view 
it is a restriction, limiting that which is illimitable and 
unutterable. The truest prayer is that which is below all 
definite thought, a conscious union and blending of the divine 
and human spirit—when “ the Spirit itself maketh intercession 
for us with groanings which cannot be uttered.” 

Since, then, spiritual things can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned, since words cannot convey a knowledge of them, but 
only certain notions or conceptions which are not the reality— 
if this reality be already within us, as in the idea of right, or 
the sense of duty or sin, we have an immediate consciousness 
of these things, in the light of which we interpret the words 
of Scripture. If the spiritual reality be not within as part of 
our own consciousness; if this reality be divine, or what the 
apostle terms “the things of God,” they may indeed be 
indicated symbolically—as Christ set forth divine mysteries in 
parables which they only understood to whom it was “given,” 
but they can be really known only by immediate mspiration. 

In other words, /nspiration is as truly necessary to interpret a 
divine revelation as it is to write it. If this statement appear 
extravagant, it is only because we have fallen so far below the 
true conception of Christianity in our naturalistic and rational- 
istic methods of thought as to be unable to believe the plainest 
declarations of the word of God. We have also fallen so 
wholly away from the true idea of man as a spiritual being, 
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and his immediate relationship to God as the Father of 
spirits, as to conceive that to be abnormal and miraculous, 
which is the most normal fact and truest law of spiritual being. 
We need to come back to the recognition of a truth, as old at 
least as the Book of Job, that “there is a spit in man, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understanding,” 
which may certainly be as true of man, the offspring of God, 
as that he should give instinct to the bird, and teach it a wis- 
dem beyond itself, and even beyond human intelligence to 
acquire. 

If we may be permitted to quote here what we have said 
elsewhere —“ We shall not attain to a solid and steadfast 
footing on this question till we cease to regard inspiration as a 
miraculous gift which has ceased, or something wholly separated 
from present and ordinary experience. Even what we term 
natural knowledge or endowment may have in it a super- 
natural or inspired element. Conscience is inspiration—a 
light shining from God into the soul of every man who does 
not shut it out or quench it; even that true light which 
lighteth every man that is born into the world ; or as the old 
and true phrase is, the ‘voice of God’ speaking within us. 
Ali truest thought, in its genesis as intuition, is God’s tuition ; 
i. e., inspiration, as the wisest thinkers have ever acknowl- 
edged. Genius is inspiration; ‘the inspired gift of God,’ as 
Milton calls it, who, if any man, may be supposed to know. 
And this gift, like that of prophecy, is sometimes bestowed on 
bad men, who, like Balaam, are compelled by their better 
genius to speak true and divine words while their hearts are 
full of wickedness. All true goodness and love is inspiration, 
the product and fruit of the Spirit of God, as the Scriptures 
abundantly declare; and this certainly is no miraculous or 
obsolete experience. 

“Tf it be asked, what is the difference between this so-called 
natural inspiration and that of prophets and writers of Scerip- 
ture, the answer is, not a difference of kind—if we except 
positive revelations miraculously communicated by voice or 
vision—-but of guality and degree. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. As the character and words of Christ, so supe- 
rior to those of all other men prove him to be divine, yet none 
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the less really human, so the utterances of Scripture, so supe- 
rior, in a religious sense, to those of all other writers, yet akin 
to them in their human and individual traits, prove their 
divine origin and authority.” * 

At the same time, while the superiority of the Bible to all 
other books is manifest to ordinary discernment, its truest and 
deepest divinity is spiritually discerned, or revealed only to 
the inspired consciousness ;* just as the superiority of Jesus 
was acknowledged by the multitude, who called him a prophet, 
while his real divinity as the Son of God was revealed to 
Peter only by the Spirit of God. (See Matt. xvi. 17.) In- 
spired truth, says Coleridge, is “that which jimds me in the 
deepest and most sacred depths of my being.” No other test 
but this—the witness of the Spirit within, can suffice to authen- 
ticate permanently a divine revelation. All outward authority 
of canon or council or tradition is human, and may be fallible. 
But here is a divine and self-authenticated proof. 

It is remarkable that this truth of inspiration, or an inspired 
consciousness, as essential to spiritual knowledge, is acknowl- 
edged practically in all prayer for divine illumination, but is 
lost sight of or denied in our philosophy and rationalizing 
theology, where the only faculty and method which is allowed 
of knowing divine things is one which never can know them, 
however much it is “enlightened.” The sharpest and keenest 
eyesight, even though armed with telescope or microscope, 
cannot discover (‘od in the creation, or Jove in the heart as a 
physical organ. No more can the understanding, sharpened to 
the subtlest point of logical acumen, discern spiritual truth, or 
the meaning of the words, “ God is love.” But let God reveal 
himself in the consciousness, and then, and then only, do we 
know both God and love. 

This may be illustrated from another sphere of inspiration 
and interpretation. The poetic spirit is essential not only to 
the creation but the interpretation of poetry. The inspiration 
of the poet—if he be a true poet—is higher and deeper than 
that of the mere reader; but without something of the same 
spirit the reader cannot apprehend or interpret the poem. As 
has been well said, and is even one of the canons of literary 


* Christ and Humanity, pp. 312-13. 
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criticism, “ The true interpreter of poets becomes their confi- 
dant, and they reveal to him what they say to no one else.” 
So, “the secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he 
will show them his covenant.” 

It was the doctrine of Malebranche that “ we see all things 
in God.” It is the doctrine of Christian or spiritual philosophy 
that we see all spiritual and divine things in God, by immediate 
revelation. “In thy light shall we see light.” This was also 
the doctrine of the Reformation. “The Protestant theology 
taught that the truth of the Scriptures is apprehended in a 
penetrating, living way, only through ‘the testimony of the 
Holy Spirit,’ who gave it. The spirit that inspired the sacred 
writers must move on the heart of the reader. Otherwise he 
stands on the outside, and will never get beyond an intellectual 
assent to the facts and propositions which they record. It may 
be that he will not reach even that.” * 

But granting that divine things, the things of the Spirit of 
God, cannot be known except by inspiration or inward revela- 
tion, what shall be said of the being of God himself? Can this 
be known immediately by the spirit of man, or only indirectly, 
by inference or reasoning? This question will be answered 
differently according to the school or philosophy we adopt. 

Looking no further than the Scriptures, interpreted in their 
simplest and most obvious meaning, we should certainly under- 
stand an immediate knowledge or revelation of God as implied 
in Ps. lxxxix. 15; Math. v. 8; John xiv. 19, 20, 21. No one 
in reading these passages would think of a secondary, mediate 
or inferential knowledge. 

But the true appeal, as in all spiritual facts, and preéminent- 
ly in this supreme fact, is to consciousness, and that, not of the 
unreflecting and unspiritual many, but of the elect and kingly 
spirits who have walked most closely and communed most 
deeply and intelligently with God. 

When David, the man after God’s own heart, reads that 
heart, as a lover the heart of his mistress, sensitive to the smile 
or frown of God as a flower to the sun’s light and shadow, 
saying: “My soul waiteth for the Lord more than they that 
watch for the morning.” “Lift thou up the light of thy 


*Prof. G. P. Fisher. Faith and Rationalism. 
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countenance upon me,” and “ Hide not thy face from me, lest 
I be like unto them that go down into the pit.” When St. 
Augustine, in his “Confessions ” converses with God familiarly 
as a man converses with his friend; when Jonathan Edwards, 
whose crystal intellect was like a mountain lake for calmness 
and clearness, and whose bare logical understanding in its cold 
dry light was as free from enthusiasm as the snowy head of 
Mt. Blanc is from the heated vapors of the valley below—when 
such a man writes thus of his religious experience: “This I 
know not how to express otherwise than by a calm, sweet ab- 
straction of soul from all the concerns of this world, and some- 
times a kind of vision, of being alone in the mountains, or some 
solitary wilderness, far from all mankind, sweetly conversing 
with Christ, and rapt and swallowed up in God ;” or when the 
philosophic poet, Wordsworth, through communion with nature 
is lifted into ecstatic consciousness of a Presence within its 
visible glories, and “far more deeply interfused,” which he 
thus describes : 
‘* In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love.” 
—or when humbler saints, of all degrees of culture, in all ages 
and climes, testify of the nearness and presence of God to them 
in times of special need,—a presence as near and as consciously 
felt, as that of the dearest friend, when without the mediation 
of words or even of sight, heart communes with heart and soul 
with soul ;—is it an explanation, or a true rendering of such 
consciousness of God to say, it is an inference of the reason, and 
not an immediate revelation to the spirit ¢ 
If it be asked, how to distinguish this God-consciousness, 
from self-consciousness, the divine movement and inspiration 
from our own thought and feeling? it may not always be pos- 
sible, since both are blended in one. God is revealed within 
not objectively, but subjectively. We do not know that the 
writers of Scripture were able to distinguish infallibly the divine 
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from the human in their utterances, (see 1 Cor. vii. 40); nor 
is this essential, any more than to distinguish between the divine 
and the human in the person and actsof Christ. It is the very 
nature of inspiration, as it is of the incarnation, that the two 
elements are one and inseparable, constituting in their unity the 
diwine-human. But the character, the conscious elevation and 
sanctity of the thought and feeling, mark it as divine and not 
merely human. We have an instance of this in the conscience, 
which is a part of consciousness and yet somehow aloof from 
self, a divine light shining in the soul, a veice other than its 
own, speaking with a tone and authority that compels even 
thoughtless men to regard it as the voice of God. 

A still higher example is furnished in every Christian experi- 
ence, when the new divine life is born within. “ For it isa 
fact,” to quote the words of an eminent spiritual preacher, “as 
every soul thus enlightened will testify, that he is now con- 
scious, not of himself only, but of a certain otherness moving 
in him ; some mysterious power of good that is to him what he 
is not to himself, a spring of new-born impulse, a living of new 
life. It is not that he sees God without, by the eye, any more 
than he sees himself in this way when he is conscious of him- 
self ; it is not that he has any mind-view of God awakened in 
him, any more than he has in consciousness a mind-view of 
himself. It is only that he has the sense of a sublime other not 
himself; a power, a life, a transcendently great, felt Other— 
who is really and truly God. Hence the rest, and strength, 
and peace, and luminous glory into which he is born-—it is 
nothing but the revelation of God and the immediate knowl- 
edge of God.”’* 

The fact and the mystery are both contained in that word of 
the Apostle John: “God is love; and whoso dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God and God in him.” True love is a human 
affection, and not less a divine inspiration ; a subjective feeling, 
yet one a which we are immersed as an all-surrounding con- 
sciously divine element. 


* Horace Bushnell. Sermons on Living Subjects, p. 120. 
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Articte V.—THE FIRST COMMON SCHOOLS OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 


“The education of the people ought to be the first concern of a 
State.” —Macaulay. 


NEw ENGLAND was most fortunate in the character of her 
colonists. Doubtless the first projects of emigration to the 
New World had their origin in commercial adventure and the 
expectation of a higher political liberty, yet nothing can be 
clearer than that the actual settlers, who fled hither from the 
ecclesiastical and political tyranny of Europe, were filled with 
thoughts of establishing a commonwealth based upon religion 
and learning. In their adventurous spirit they might perhaps 
be compared to the Greeks who colonized the lands bordering 
the Mediterranean, but they differed widely from them in 
most respects, and especially in the measure of their religious 
faith, and in the intellectuality of the objects which they 
sought to attain. According to the testimony they have left 
us, they had become weary of the corruptions in the church in 
which they had been born and nurtured, and went out to 
the new England “to practice the positive part of the church 
reformation, and to propagate the gospel in America.” But 
this determination to seek a new land was aided much by the 
great reform movement which was then agitating all Europe, 
and quickening the desires and ambitions of men for new fields 
of activity, wealth and honor. To the Puritans, accordingly, 
America seemed to offer a proper theater for the development 
of that “ master principle,” a religious reformation. Exiles from 
the country they loved, they asked only that, “in quiet insig- 
nificance,” they might lay the foundations of civil and religious 
liberty. But these men of such strong convictions who, for 
principle, were willing to pay the price of banishment, were 
alike worthy of honor for the nobility of their lineage and for 
their high intellectual acquirements. A New England writer 
says that they “ were the most highly educated men that ever 
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led colonies.”* We shall not then be surprised to find that they 
devoted themselves with such earnestness to the cause of edu- 
cation, being fully aware that without the school-master and 
the school-house nothing could save them from sinking into 
barbarism.t Such was their conviction on this point, that 
searcely a lustrum was allowed to pass before they placed the 
school-house beside the church, determined that upon these 
two—education and religion—they would lay the foundation 
of the new government. This was before they had any body 
of laws, and when the people, living in a few score log huts, 
were only numbered by hundreds. Naturally the first thought 
of the founders was to so educate the young that they might 
be able to maintain and strengthen the Christian common- 
wealth which they had established. As often happens they 
builded better than they knew. They came to establish a 
theocracy: they established it. They came to establish free 
schools: they established them, but, in doing so, they laid the 
corner stones of a great republic ; they sowed the fruitful seeds 
of liberty, in whose abundant harvest we are all sharers. 

The Pilgrims, the earliest settlers on the Massachusetts coast, 
after many vicissitudes and much poverty and suffering, made 
for themselves a home, and established the first civic commu- 
nity in New England. The idea of this community was not 
an outgrowth of their circumstances or necessities, but it was 
the old world idea of a community of interests based upon 
land; and this was “ older than Saxon England, older than the 
primitive church, and older than the classic states of anti- 
quity.”{ Though the pilgrims have received and justly hold 

*@G. B. Emerson, education in Mass., p. 17, (Lowell Institute Lectures 
for 1869) who also says that of the ministers of the first fifteen or six- 
teen towns in Massachusetts, the greater part had been educated at 
Oxford or Cambridge, many of them being men of eloquence and 
famous preachers. Had it not been so, they would scarcely have been 
persecuted, and driven from England. 

+ Educational Progress in the ‘‘ First Century of the Republic,” p. 
279.—The spirit of these early times is well expressed in the prayer of 
the Apostle Eliot, ‘‘ Lord, for schools everywhere among us! That our 
schools may flourish! . . . That before we die we may be so happy, 
as to see a good school encouraged in every plantation of the country.” 
—Mather’s Magnalia, vol. i., book 3, p. 498 ; Ed. 1820. 

¢ The Germanic Origin of N. E. Towns, p. 24. By H. B. Adams, Ph.D., 
Baltimore, 1882. 
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a high place in our early history, still they ought not to be 
honored asthe progenitors of the dominant New England race. 
This honor belongs rather to our Puritan ancestry, to “those 
men illustrious forever in history’*—who first in 1630 in the 
Arbella sailed from England, and in the next ten years were 
followed by three hundred ships and over twenty thousand 
people. These landed at the mouth of the Charles River, and 
settling on its banks or in the vicinity, soon formed them- 
selves into separate townships which they named Charlestown, 
Boston, Newtown, (afterwards Cambridge), Watertown, Rox- 
bury and Dorchester. 

In 1633 a happy accession was made to the little colony in 
the person of the Rev. John Cotton. After the coming of 
Gov. Winthrop, and his associates, with the first charter in 
1630, probably the arrival of no other person caused so great 
felicitation, or had a more important bearing upon the future 
welfare of the new colony. One has said that “in all its gen- 
erations of worth and refinement, Boston has never seen an 
assembly more illustrious for generous qualities . . . than 
when the magistrates of the young colony welcomed Cotton 
and his fellow voyagers at Winthrop’s table.”+ These were 
men and women who were indeed “fit to be concerned in the 
founding of a State.”t To Mr. Cotton§ who was chosen pastor 
of the First church, the praise has been given (justly as it 


* Macaulay’s Speeches. 

+ Palfrey’s History of New England, vol. i., p. 367. 

t Ibid. Many of them brought their libraries, consisting of standard 
theological and classical works,—such as still hold an honored place in 
our schools and universities.—Emerson’s Education in Mass., p. 18. 

§ Cotton came from Boston in Lincolnshire, England, where, as rector 
of the ‘‘ most stately Parish church,” in the land, he had taken great 
interest in education. It is known that in the English Boston school, 
Latin and Greek were taught, and it is probable that the American 
school was formed, as far as circumstances would permit, after the Eng- 
lish model. Though we have no positive knowledge that Mr. Cotton 
was the founder of the Latin school, (see R. C. Waterston on Boston 
Schools, etc., Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc., February, 1873), it would seem 
natural to a man of his ardent temperament, to surround himself with 
institutions and observances, reminding him of his English home ; and 
besides we do know that the famous Thursday Lectures and accompa- 
nying Market Day originated with him, and that these had their coun- 
terparts in the English Boston. 
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would seem) of establishing the first school in Boston. Cer- 
tain it is that in April, 1635, one year and five months after 
his landing, the free Latin school was opened on the north side 
of School street,* on the south easterly portion of ground now 
covered by King’s Chapel. Probably from the beginning the 
elementary branches were taught, yet it is not a little remark- 
able, that as designed by the founder, it was to be a High 
School, that is, principally for the study of Latin and Greek. 
This design was happily carried out, for it became the principal 
classical school, not only of the Massachusetts Bay, but, accor- 
ding to the Rev. Dr. Prince, “of the British colonies, if not 
of all America.” For its support it depended partly upon the 
donations of liberal friends of education, and partly upon the 
income of a tract of land. Barnard, in his life of Ezekiel 
Cheever,t+ says that a tract of thirty acres at Muddy Brook, now 
a part of Brookline, was given in 1635 to the first teacher, Mr. 
Permont ; and that besides donations and legacies, the income 
from Deer Island{ was received for the maintenance of the 
Boston school. For two centuries and a half this school has 
enrolled among its members, many who were destined to 
occupy high places in the State and nation. Such during the 
first century and a half were President Leverett, of Harvard 
College, Dr. Cotton Mather, Judge Hutchinson, Benjamin 
Franklin, Samuel Adams, and others whose eminent public 
services form no unimportant part of New England history. 
As one small meeting house sufficed for many years for all 
Boston, so one school met all the needs of public instruction, 
until 1682, when other schools for writing and arithmetic were 

*The record that assures us of the existence of this Boston school, 
dated ‘‘ 18" of ye 2" month,” says ‘‘it was generally agreed upon that 
our brother Philemon Permont shall be entreated to become school- 
master.”—Mass. Rec. as quoted by R. C. Waterston, Ibid. There is 
no notice of a school among the regular entries of Boston records until 
1642. But on the last leaf of the first volume is a list, dated 1686, of 
subscribers and their donations towards a school of this kind. Had 
this leaf been lost ‘‘ Boston would have been deprived of its best evi- 
dence to prove the honor of having preceded every settlement of the 
Colony in so honorable an enterprise.” —Felt’s Annals of Salem, vol. i. 

. 429. 
, + American Journal of Education, 1855, p. 301. 

¢ This was in 1641. In 1649 they began to give the rents also from 
Long Island and Spectacle Island to the school. 

VOL. VIII. 5 
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established. Whether it was thought an unusual thing to 
establish a free school or a school of any kind, and whether the 
leading men of the colony were interested in the first Boston 
school, we have no certain knowledge. Governor Winthrop’s 
journal, which gives minute accounts of nearly every circum- 
stance affecting the welfare of the colony, makes no allusion to 
it, nor do we find from the same authority any reference to 
free school education until some years later. At first both in 
the Massachusetts and Plymouth colonies the children were 
doubtless educated at their homes in the elementary branches, 
while a few of the brighter boys were sent to the village pastor 
to receive from him instruction in Latin and Greek. 

In studying the origin of the first American schools a very 
interesting question arises, namely, whether in essentials they 
originated in America, or were largely modeled after the 
schools which had long existed in England. The author of 
“The Germanic Origin of New England Towns,”* tells us 
that one of the most curious and suggestive phenomena of 
American history is the reproduction under colonial condi- 
tions of the town and parish systems of old England. These 
little communes “were the germs of our State and national 
life. They gave the colonies all the strength which they ever 
enjoyed. It was the towns, parishes, and counties that furn- 
ished life-blood for Church and State, for school and college, 
for war and peace. In New England especially, towns were 
the primordial cells of the body politic.” “The town and 
village life of New England is as truly the reproduction of 
old English types as those again are reproductions of the vil- 
lage community system of the ancient Germans.” “In the 
customs of the Court Leet and of the old English Parish 
meeting, which is but the ecclesiastical outcome of the old 
Saxon self-governing assemblies, is to be found the prototype of 
the New England town-meeting.”+ Now if this be true of the 

*Pp. 5, 8, 21. 

+ Baylies in his ‘‘ History of Plymouth,” vol. i., p. 241, as quoted by 
Richard Frothingham, says that ‘‘the origin of town governments in 
New England is involved in some obscurity. The system does not pre- 
vail in England. Nothing analogous to it is known in the Southern 


States.” Frothingham further says that ‘‘ Baylies traces their origin to 
the independent churches,” and that ‘‘the nearest precedents for the 
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town systems may not the same be said of the New England 
school system? We are told* that “the idea of popular 
instruction was brought to the New World by our ancestors in 
the seventeenth century, and has here found its appropriate 
home.” A free school, that is a school for gratuitous instrue- 
tion of poor children (and in that sense alone were the early 
schools in this country free)+ can be traced back to the early 
ages of the Christian Church. The monasteries were origin- 
ally seats of learning, as well as places of religious retirement, 
and their cloister schools, which were free, were “the hearth- 
stones of classical education in every country of Europe, and 
were the germs of the great universities.”{ In the cathe- 
drals a master was appointed whose duty it was to give free 
instruction both to clerks and poor scholars. 

Admitting that the first Latin school was modeled after the 
English, it is reasonable to suppose that the other early schools 
of New England were formed in a similar way, though what- 
ever model was followed, it should be remembered that the 
common schools of America originated among the people, and 
did not, as in Germany and elsewhere, owe their establishment 


New England towns were those little independent nations, the free 
cities of the twelfth century ; or the towns of the Anglo-Saxons where 
every office was elective. Webster in his Plymouth oration of 1820 says 
that it was the division of lands that ‘‘ fixed the future frame and form 
of this government.” 

* « Kducational Progress in the First Century of the Republic,” p. 279. 

+ Originally in England the term free school meant not a school in 
which instruction was to be given without fee or reward but a public 
school free from the jurisdiction of any superior institution, open to the 
public of the realm, and in some instances a school of liberal educa- 
tion. So at first here in New England, as appears by the records of the 
‘towns and of the General Court, both in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
and also in the early acts of Virginia and other States, the term was 
used much as in England ‘to characterize a grammar school, unre- 
stricted as to a class of children or scholars specified in the instruments 
by which it was founded, and so supported as not to depend on the 
fluctuating attendance and tuition of scholars for the maintenance of a 
master.” (Barnard’s ‘‘ Ezekiel Cheever” in Amer. Jour. of Educ., 1855.) 
It had then not only no reference to a charity school, but meant some- 
thing quite different from ‘‘ the common or public school, as afterwards 
developed, particularly in Massachusetts, supported by tax and free of 
all charge to all scholars rich and poor.” (Ibid.) 

¢ Barnard’s ‘‘ National Education in Europe.” 
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to the forethought and liberality of some princely ruler. We 
know that in a few years they were established in each town 
about Boston and in New Haven and Hartford—the latter 
place having been settled by Massachusetts colonists.* These 
schools varied in efficiency according to the sums appropriated 
for their support, the competency of the instructors and the 
measure of public interest they awakened., The idea of these 
schools was compulsory education, and the liberality with which 
they were generally sustained shows that we have no reason to 
claim for ourselves a deeper interest in educational matters 
than was taken by our ancestors. This liberality found expres- 
sion in grants of land, in gifts and bequests of individuals, and 
by payments of tuition or rates by parents; or in allowances 
made out of the common stock of the town which were 
designed especially for instruction in Latin and Greek. Thus 
gradually was developed a system upon which the later schools 
have been established, namely, “that the property of all with- 
out distinction shall be applied to the education of all,”+ the 
successful operation of which has undoubtedly contributed 
more than all other causes to bring happiness and prosperity to 
the people of New England. 


ScHOOLS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS COLONY. 


To Boston apparently belongs the honor of establishing the 
first school in New England.t It was, like all the schools of 
that period, a boys’ school, and the studies were principally the 
ancient languages, as the chief object in view was to train up 
a learned ministry. Besides the annual allowance of £50 to 
the master and £30 to the usher,—who was to teach the chil- 
dren to read, write and cipher,—an excellent custom was intro- 
duced of attaching a house to the school with a few acres of 
land for a garden, orchard, and the feeding of a cow. This 
custom became general in the early history of New England 

*New Haven was settled by a party of the most wealthy colonists 
who came to New England during these early years. But Hartford, 
Windsor, Wethersfield, and Springfield were settled respectively by 
parties which went out in 1635 from Cambridge, Dorchester, Water- 


town, and Roxbury.—Mather’s ‘‘ Magnalia,” book I, p. 75, ed. 1820. 
+J. G. Carter, ‘‘ Letters on the Free Schools of New England,” p. 48. 
t The first free school in America was founded in 1621, and located in 


Virginia. 
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and had a most salutary influence as it tended to make the 
schoolmaster’s tenure of office permanent. 

Under the lead of the Apostle Eliot divers free schools were 
erected, as at Roxbury, for the maintenance of which “every 
inhabitant bound some house or land for a yearly allowance 
forever.”* The Indian children were to have free tuition,— 
the expense to be defrayed by a yearly contribution, voluntary, 
or by rate if any refused ; and the order was confirmed by the 
General Court.t Besides the income from some of the islands, 
Thomas Bell, one of the early settlers of Roxbury left by 
will in 1671 lands and other property for the maintenance of 
a “free school.” This property under the able management 
of a board of trustees (who, by act of incorporation, were 
never to number more than thirteen nor less than nine) became 
of great value. With the large income derived from it the 
best teachers were employed, so that this school early acquired 
a foremost position among the schools of New England. Cot- 
ton Mather says, “that Roxbury has afforded more scholars, 
first for the college and then for the public, than any town of 
its bigness, or, if I mistake not, of twice its bigness in all New 
England.” 

Of the appearance of the Roxbury school-room we are told 
that it was fitted up with “benches and formes for the scholars 
to rite” on, and that in 1652 “a desk to put the Dictionary 
on” was provided. 

The grammar school§ at Cambridge in which young men 
were fitted for college by the famous Master Corlett “seems 


*Winthrop’s Journal under date of 1645. All who refused to bind 
themselves, as above stated, were not to ‘‘have any further benefit 
thereby than other strangers shall have who are not inhabitants.” 

+ Efforts were also made by the Apostle Eliot to plant schools among 
the converted Indians and some of their brightest lads he sent to the 
English schools to learn not only English but also Latin and Greek. 

¢ Mather’s ‘‘ Magnalia,” vol. i., Book 3, p. 498, ed. 1820. 

§ ** And by the side of the college a faire grammar school. . . . that 
still, as they are judged ripe, they may be received into the college ; of 
this school Master Corlet is the Mr. who has been well approved himself 
for his abilities,” etc.—New England First Fruits. 

The expression ‘‘ grammar school” was common also in England. 
By it was ‘‘meant a school for the study of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guage and literature. It was so-called because grammatica (the study 
of language and linguistic literature) formed the leading feature of the 
course of all liberal study.”—American Jour. of Educ., 1857, p. 581. 
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to have been nearly coeval with the town, and to have been an 
object of great care and attention.”* The precise date when 
this school was established is not known, but it must have 
been some years previous to 1643, as Corlett had then acquired 
a wide reputation as a skillful and wise teacher. It was not 
made a free school until 1737,+ and even after this date the 
scholars were not wholly exempted from the payment of tuition. 
One-fourth the income derived from the Edward Hopkins 
Fundt was given to the master of the grammar school at 
Cambridge, the condition in the will being that he should 
instruct five boys in the studies of the school, the boys to be 
nominated by the President and Fellows of Harvard College 
and the minister at Cambridge. This was apparently the first 
beneficiary fund in America for the education of boys. Among 
other sources of income was the rent from Thompson’s Island 
which, as early as 1639, was appropriated for the benefit of 
this school. There has been preserved a contract, made in 
1655 by President Dunster of the College and a certain 
Edward Goffe, with some builders of Cambridge, for a school 
house to be built at the expense, as it would seem, of the two 
former, or at least upon their assuming the responsibility. 

The school in Charlestown must have been opened at about 
the same time, or, at least, not long subsequent to the school in 
Boston. For in June, 1636, a certain Mr. Witherell “was 
agreed with to keep a school for a twelve month, to begin 
the eighth of August, and to have £40 this year.” This is 
evidence that a public school, and, judging from the agree- 
ment as to salary, a free school for at least a year was thus 
early established, being based upon the principle of voluntary 
taxation, though the whole number of inhabitants who had 
wives and children was only seventy-two.§ This was eleven 
years before the enactment of the Massachusetts law compel- 
ling towns to maintain schools. Lovell’s Island, which had 

* Holmes’ History of Cambridge, as quoted in. Pierce’s ‘‘ History of 
Harvard University,” p. 6. 

+ Paige’s History of Cambridge, p. 879. 

¢ Edward Hopkins, who had been Governor of the Connecticut col- 
ony, dying in 1657, bequeathed a large sum for the furtherance of edu- 
cation in the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Haven.— 


See again under Education in Connecticut. 
§ Frothingham’s History of Charlestown, p. 77. 
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been granted to the town by the General Court of 1636, “pro- 
vided they employ it for fishing,” etc., was rented, and after a 
short time the income therefrom was regularly applied to the 
support of the school. This school continued to be main- 
tained, though there is no mention of a school house until 
1648, when one was ordered to be built on “ Windmill Hill” 
and paid for by a “general rate.” Oldmixon in his history 
calls Charlestown the mother of Boston. 

We have no account of any school in Salem until after the 
arrival of the Rev. John Fiske in 1637, who, distinguished 
alike for wealth and learning, continued to teach until Janu- 
ary, 1640. Among the pupils he prepared for Harvard Col- 
lege was the afterwards famous Sir George Downing, who was 
in high favor both with Cromwell and Charles II. In March, 
1641, a town-meeting was called to see about establishing 
a free school,” and this, according to the historian of Salem,* 
was “the first written intimation that we have of instruction 
without pricet among our settlers.” For more than a hundred 
years from its establishment this school was presided over by 
graduates of Harvard College. In 1677, the income from 
Baker’s Island, the two Misery Islands and from the Beverly 
Ferry was applied towards the support of a grammar school in 
Salem, and in the years 1680 and 1682 we find it recorded that 
the master was allowed a salary of £15. In 1699, the chil- 
dren who attended the grammar school, then numbering only 
twenty, were required to pay each an annual tuition of twelve 
shillings. Soon after this a writing school was provided, and 
a few years later a master was employed to teach mathematics. 
During the first half of the eighteenth century many dona- 
tions were made to the grammar and writing schools, and one 
of “£60 to a woman’s school.” Not the least among the inno- 

* Felt’s Annals of Salem, vol. i., p. 426. 

+In the History of Dorchester, published in 1859 by the Dorchester 
Antiquarian and Historical Society it is claimed (p. 420) that the first 
public provision ‘‘for a free school in the world by a direct tax or 
assessment on the inhabitants,” was made in that town on the 30th of 
May, 1639. 

Francis Adams, in The Free School System of the United States, p. 46, 
says that Hartford, Ct., appears to be the first town which established a 


free school, but there can be little doubt that Massachusetts was the first 
State to make laws providing for a regular system of free schools.” 
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vations of the time was a bell which in 1723 was sent from 
England. In connection with the story of this bell we learn 
the length of the school day, for it is said that the bell rang at 
seven in the morning and five in the afternoon from March to 
November, and at eight and four from November to Mareh— 
“the school to begin and end accordingly ;” and the afternoon 
session was ordered to begin “at one o’clock all the year 
round.” It is worthy of notice that the school committee was 
not chosen as a board separate from the selectmen until 1753. 
In the history of Salem we find an illustration of the differ- 
ence of meaning in the expression “free school” as applied to 
the earlier and later schools. The earlier idea is expressed by 
an order of 1644, that such as have children to be kept at 
school, “ bring in their names and what they will give for one 
whole year, and also that if any poor body hath children or a 
child to be put to school and not able to pay for their school- 
ing that the town will pay it by a rate;” and the later one by 
the enactment of 1768,* that the teachers be “entirely paid by 
a town tax where no funds existed, and not as before, partly 
by a tax and partly by the pupils.” + 

In the records of Ipswich we find, under date of 1636, this 
item: “A grammar school is set up but does not succeed.” 
Some years later the historian Hubbard, who was pastor of the 
church at Ipswich, founded and endowed the first public school, 
but its period of prosperity did not begin until 1650, when he 
introduced, as its master, the patriarch of New England 
teachers—Ezekiel Cheever. In 1651 a grant of land was made 
by the town to the school, and in the January following a 
committee was chosen “to receive all such sums of money as 
have and shall be given toward the building and maintaining 
of a grammar school and school-master, and to disburse and 
dispose such sums as are given, to provide a school-house and 
school-master’s house,” etc. They were also to receive such 
sums of money, parcels of land, rents or annuities as are or 
shall be given towards the maintenance of a school-master, and 
to regulate all matters pertaining to the master and the 

* Previous to 1768 the laws of Massachusetts required that schools 
should be sustained by the inhabitants, but they were left free as to the 


manner in which tuition should be paid. 
+ Felt’s Annals of Salem, vol. i., p. 429. 
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scholars. In the following years grants of land were made 
either by private citizens or by the town at a general town- 
meeting, with the stipulation that the income from it should 
be devoted to the support of the school. The towns we have 
thus named were among the first in the Massachusetts colony 
to establish prosperous “free schools.’ Many others, like 
Dorchester and Watertown, were also active in the establish- 
ment of schools, and are, therefore, deserving of equal recog- 
nition for their services in the cause of education during the 
seventeenth century. 


EpvucaTION IN PLtymMoutH CoLony. 


As the first settlers in New England, the people of Plymouth 
deserve special mention, though their struggles in reclaiming 
the wilderness, their sufferings from the Indians, their losses 
by disease and other causes prevented them for many years 
from making any public provision for the education of their 
children. In the records of Plymouth colony the first notice 
with reference to schools occurs under “court proceedings” 
of the year 1663, as follows: “It is proposed by the court 
unto the several townships in this jurisdiction, as a thing that 
they ought to take into their serious consideration, that some 
course may be taken, that in every town there may be a school- 
master set up to train up children to reading and writing.”* 
It would be fair, then, to assume that previous to this date 
there were no public schools in the colony, though as many as 
twelve towns had already been incorporated. A generation 
and more had, therefore, grown up without the advantages 
of public schools, though instruction was evidently given at 
home, in private schools and by the parish minister.+ In 1667 
it was enacted that in every town of fifty families £12 be 
raised by tax for the support of grammar schools. But this 
act, as well as that of 1663, seems to have been disregarded, for 
no definite action was taken to establish schools until public 
support was promised to them. Accordingly, in 1670, the 
“General Court of his majesty, holden at New Plymouth did 
freely give and grant” such profits as might annually accrue to 

* ‘* History of Free Schools in Plymouth Colony,” in Mass. Hist. Soc. 


Coll., vol xiv., p. 79. 
+ Public opinion throughout New England “ generally assigned to the 
ministry of religion” the duty of preparing young men for college. 
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the colony from fishing at Cape Cod, etc., “to be improved for 
and toward a free school in some town of this jurisdiction for 
the training up of youth in literature for the good and benefit 
of posterity.”* In addition to this grant by the General Court 
the town of Plymouth, in 1672, voted to give the profits that 
might arise from the improvement of a certain tract cf land 
towards the maintenance of a school. About this time a school- 
house was built by subscription, several of the citizens of Ply- 
mouth “out of their good affection” giving “of their own 
estate” for this purpose. In 1671, the building having been 
finished, the first public teacher of Plymouth, “Mr. John 
Morton,” opened the school. His duties were stated to be: to 
teach the children and youth to read the Bible, to write and to 
east accounts. But it would seem that the school was not 
permanently maintained, for Mr. Josiah Cotton, who was born 
there in 1679 and began to teach the Plymouth school in 1698, 
says, “I do not recollect that I ever went to any town school.” 

The giving of public lands in perpetuity, the income of 
which should be devoted to the schools, was inaugurated at the 
very beginning of the free schools of Plymouth, and resulted 
most favorably for the cause of education. In 1705 sundry in- 
habitants bound themselves to pay £20 annually for seven years, 
with the understanding that all children, that did not belong 
to the subscribers of the fund, should pay a certain rate per 
week, and that the rate of those living more than a mile away 
should be only half that required of those living nearer. Thus 
it will be seen that in Plymouth colony, as in the Massachu- 
setts, care was taken that the benefits of education should be 
enjoyed by all.t Barry, in his History of Massachusetts, says 
that “instances of neglect were exceedingly rare. Poverty 
prevented many from giving their children the highest advan- 
tages, but comparatively few could be found whose instruction 
had been wholly overlooked. .... . A preparation for the 
duties of practical life was sought by the most; the ambition 
of some soared higher.” t 

[To be continued. ] 


*«* History of Free Schools in Plymouth Colony,” Mass. Hist. Soc. 


Coll., vol. xiv., p. 80-1. 
+See Mass. Rec., ii., p. 208; and Plymouth Col. Laws of 1671, p. 39. 


} Barry’s History of Mass., p. 313. 











The Poems of Sidney Lanier. 


Artictte VI—THE POEMS OF SIDNEY LANIER. 


Poems of Sidney Lanier. Edited by his wife. With a me- 
morial, by WiLLIAM Hayes Warp. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1884. 


One real and just cause of interest in Sidney Lanier is the 
fact of his Southern birth, descent, and training—an interest 
which may be wholly objective and surely is not sectional; for 
to see and trace the effects and results of environment as well 
as of heredity, on intellectual growth and form, is one of the 
chief functions of a real biographer or a true critic. Lanier 
was of a portion of our country and of an element or strain of 
our nationality which has so far maintained a character sufti- 
ciently distinguished from that of the other portions to excite 
genuine and reasonable interest. From Maryland and Virginia 
to Louisiana and Texas, differences of race, of former social 
standing and habits, of faith, and of purpose in emigrating, 
were the cause of differences in, one might almost say, the 
type of society which our South exhibited from the first. 
Added to this was the subtle and all-pervading influence of a 
social institution now relinquished and removed, and of which 
it ought now to be possible to think and speak of as any 
other important fact of our history—the institution of slavery. 
It is perfectly clear that this social fact intensified original 
differences of temper and character. It would have been 
unprecedented if such causes of difference between our South 
and North had not wrought out differences in intellectual 
character and work. One of the most marked facts which 
seem to me to have resulted somehow from original differences 
between society at the South and the North, has been the fact 
that the South has had no literature of its own, no literary type 
or form peculiar to itself. Good writers the South has had; 
strong and cultivated minds, but no literature which can be 
called characteristic. It is not my purpose to attempt to point 
out the precise or even general causes of this fact, but it seems 
obvious that with the extinction of slavery the original tenden- 
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cies to divergence between the two sections began to lose their 
force. The tendency to greater similarity of life, of business 
pursuits and interests, a closer commercial union, are plain 
now to all who will use their senses honestly. These in- 
fluences will undoubtedly tend to produce a far greater devel- 
opment of the literary spirit at the South, and along with this 
some notable and interesting peculiarities of literary character 
and product. 

Two causes, not of antagonism, but of difference, remain 
and will long remain at the South—first, the agricultural life 
and the long habit of exalting in the social scale the owner of 
large landed estates, and second, the intense and unyielding, 
almost fierce, pride of section and of state. Sidney Lanier 
was born under these influences, and when they were at their 
height. He was just nineteen when the Civil War opened. 
His education was in southern schools alone. He entered the 
confederate army in April, 1861, and did not return to his 
home till March, 1865. A fatal disease had fastened itself 
upon him even then. In the army he cultivated music, studied 
German, French, and Spanish, wrote a novel published in 1865, 
a few songs and poems, of which a few appear in the present 
volume. In 1873 he settled in Baltimore and began his 
strictly literary career. Harassed always by ill-health and 
often apparently by pecuniary necessity, he worked with re- 
markable devotion to his art, and died in 1881. The volume 
which lies before me is the record of his work and life. 

But coming even in the most sympathetic mood, the critical 
sense however subdued or held in check by tenderness for the 
memory of one who was noble, aspiring, and in all ways inter- 
esting, one must feel when one reads this volume, that the 
genius aud work of Lanier were but fragmentary, hindered, 
almost rudimentary, in the stages of which the record is here 
presented. Dr. Ward’s memorial which prefaces the poems, 
is valuable in information, generous in spirit, and of good lit- 
erary execution ; but it is impossible to agree to his estimate 
of the merit of this poetry or of Lanier’s relative rank even 
among American poets. Dr. Ward begins by saying: “He 
will, I think, take his final rank with the first princes of Amer- 
ican song,” and he ends by saying: ‘“ Short as was his literary 
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life, and hindered though it were, its fruit will fill a large 
space in the garnering of the poetic art of our country.” 

This can hardly be, even under the limitations which the 
memorialist himself states, for “short” and “ hindered” de- 
scribe with accuracy Lanier’s life here, and America, if not a 
land of princes, has had some whom it is not speaking amiss, I 
think, to call “ princes of song.” Some of these too have had 
long and favoring lives, have worked from the impulse of art, 
and not for pay or livelihood, and have ripened under genial 
skies and in the slow-mellowing airs of long summers and 
autumns of health and peace. I have often thought that 
nowhere could we probably find more felicities of such a sort 
attending the poets of any age or country than have fallen to 
the lot of those whom we may call, in Dr. Ward’s phrase, “ the 
first princes of American song,” such as Bryant, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Emerson. All these were healthy 
men, who had and have avocations; but their lives have been 
long and unhindered, rather tempered and knit, even for 
poetical and literary purposes, by the employments to which 
they gave themselves during all the middle parts of their lives. 
Whatever of association with the antique, the romance of old 
days, the inspiration of inherited or customary tendencies and 
qualities, such as lie about the English or Italian poet, may be 
wanting in our land, America has furnished to all these poets 
and writers,—if no more,—open, unhindered careers, long lives 
of peaceful flow and tenor, and an audience not unsympathetic, 
if not large. 

With Lanier such happy lot was reversed. //2s life was a 
brief struggle, only half the length of days attained by nearly 
all “the princes of American song” whom I have named ; and 
he must be judged by a standard quite unlike that which we 
may apply to riper work and maturer lives. We are not to 
think of him with Milton, as his biographer does not hesitate 
to do, nor with Wordsworth, nor Browning, nor Tennyson. 
To render him worthy of remembrance, to make the story of 
his life memorable and the record of his work well worth pre- 
serving, we need only to find that he was a “child of song,” 
not a master or “prince ;” that he had the poetic sense and 
soul ; that he sang, and that those who heard him or hear him 
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now, hear strains of true melody, catch visions of a world and 
life higher than most men know or feel till poetry discloses 
it—not a great or foremost singer, bard,—not one of the suc- 


cession which runs 


‘‘From Homer, the great Thunderer, 
From the voice that roars 
Along the bed of Jewish song, 
To that more varied and elaborate, 
Those trumpet tones of harmony 
That shake the shores in England,” 


—but rather a spirit and faculty of large promise which has, 
even so, given and left to us something still worth attention 
and gratitude. 

To such a measure, Lanier answers well, and at the manifes- 
tations of such genius and spirit we do well to look. 

But his biographer compels one more preliminary remark by 
way of limitation. Not only does Dr. Ward say “he had more 
than Milton’s love of music,’ and that “musically he was 
nearer to Tennyson and Swinburne than to any other of his 
day,” and that “when one reads Lanier he is reminded of two 
writers, Milton and Ruskin,” and that he was of a character 
and aim “which fellows (sic) him rather with Milton and 
Ruskin than with the less sturdily-built poets of his day,”— 
but he insists that Lanier’s “studies were wide and his scholar- 
ship accurate.” That the tone of Lanier’s work is healthy and 
pure, that he had deep sympathy with the qualities and acquire- 
ments here ascribed to him, is plain enough, but the volume of 
his work can hardly be said to show that he had reached his 
ideals or had done more than to indicate that he was capable 
of some good work and might have made himself capable of 
much better, with longer life and fewer outward hindrances. 
This very contrast between his ideals and his performance is 
one of the most constant, as well as pathetic, impressions made 
by the volume. He wrote a prose book on “The Science of 
English Verse,” treating technically of poetic rhythm, but 
whatever others may find in his poems, he seems to me never, 
or very rarely, to reach rhythm himself. The “Song of the 
Chattahoochee,” written in 1877, four years only before his 
death, which Dr. Ward declares “deserves a place beside 
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Tennyson’s Brook. It strikes a higher key and is scarcely less 
musical,” and pronounces “an illustration of these technical 
beauties of musical rhythm,”—begins thus, and certainly no- 
where rises above its beginning : 


“* Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain, 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall.” 


My italics are simply intended to draw attention to the diction 
or sense. This is poetry, I really think, but is it rhythm or 
good writing? I, for one, have to ask what the poet means? 
It is the river which speaks, but what does the river mean by 
saying “I flee from folly on every side?” And what is “a 
lover’s pain,” or “a lover’s pain to attain the plain?’ I can 
guess perhaps, but Dante, as quoted by Lanier, said “ The best 


conceptions cannot be, save where genius and science are.” 
Now read any stanza or part of Tennyson’s “ Brook ;” for 


example,— 


‘¢* O babbling brook,’ says Edmund in his rhyme, 
‘ Whence come you” and the brook ‘why not?’ replies. 


‘I come from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern 


To bicker down a valley.’” 
* x * * * * * 


‘¢ With many a curve my bank I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow.” 


Here is almost, if not quite, real transparency of style and 
thought, as becomes lyrical poetry at least. Wordsworth’s 
lyrical poems have all these qualities, of course. Thus in 
“Yarrow Visited,”— 
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‘* A blue sky bends o’er Yarrow vale, 
Save where that pearly whiteness 
Is round the rising sun diffused, 
A tender hazy brightness ; 
Mild dawn of promise! that excludes 
All profitless dejection ; 
Though not unwilling to admit 
A pensive recollection.” 


But there is much of true lyrical melody, nevertheless, in 
passages of what are called in this volume, “Hymns of the 
Marshes,”—written in 1862. Thus in the poem entitled 
“ Individuality,” the first strain,— 


‘* Sail on, sail on, fair cousin cloud : 
Oh loiter hither from the sea. 
Still-eyed and shadow-brow’d, 
Steal off from yon far-drifting crowd, 
And come and brood upon the marsh with me.” 


So in the “ Marshes of Glynn,” thus,— 


‘* Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven 
With intricate shades of the vines that myriad-cloven 
Clamber the forks of the multiform boughs,— 

Emerald twilights,— 
Virginal shy lights, 
Wrought of the leaves to allure to the whisper of vows, 
When lovers pace timidly down through the green colonnades 
Of the dim sweet woods, of the dear dark woods, 
Of the heavenly woods and glades, 
That run to the radiant marginal sand-beach within 
The wide sea-marshes of Glynn ;—” 


One of the most interesting pieces in this volume is a poem 
under the prosaic name of “Corn,” written or published in 
1875. Such titles occur repeatedly in Lanier’s work,— 
“ Clover,” “The Bee,” “Owl and Robin,” “ Tampa Robins,”— 
and are fairly descriptive. The poem of “Corn” did as much 
or more than any other to attract the first serious attention 
and praise of the public to the poet, and it seems now to be 
one of the maturest of his poems in sentiment and workman- 
ship. The poet is in “the woods” in high summer, and pass- 
ing out to where his 


* * ‘* fieldward-faring eyes 
Take harvests, where the stately corn-ranks rise,”— 
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pauses to poetize. The poem has many conceits of phrase and 
diction which cannot be praised, but it has also much freshness 
and force of thought, with much beauty of expression and deli- 
cacy of touch. “One tall corn-captain” types for him “the 
poet-soul sublime.” This, and an “old deserted Georgian 
hill” baring “to the sun his piteous aged crest,” are the mate- 
rial of the poem. The treatment is very striking and the 
poem has many lines of smooth and easy-flowing melody,— 


‘*To-day the woods are trembling through and through 
With shimmering forms, that flash before my view, 
Then melt in green as dawn-stars melt in blue. 
The leaves that wave against my cheek caress 
Like women’s hands ;” 
* * * * * * 
‘*T slowly move, with ranging looks that pass 
Up from the matted miracles of grass 
Into yon veined complex of space, 
Where sky and leafage interlace 
So close, the heaven of blue is seen 
Inwoven with a heaven of green.” 


One giant stalk “advanced beyond the foremost of his bands,” 
is, as I have said, the type of the poet-soul :— 


‘Soul calm, like thee, yet fain, like thee, to grow 
By double increment, above, below ; 

Soul homely, as thou art, yet rich in grace like thee, 
Teaching the yeomen selfless chivalry 

That moves in gentle curves of courtesy ;” 

* K * * * * 

‘‘As poets should, 

Thou hast built up thy hardihood 

With universal food, 

Drawn in select proportion fair, 

From honest mould and vagabond air ;” 

* vo * * * * 

‘* From antique ashes, whose departed flame 

In thee has finer life and longer fame ; 

From wounds and balms, 

From storms and calms, 

From potsherds and dry bones 

And ruin-stones.” 


There is a sense of insecurity almost painful, as most readers 
will feel, in reading nearly all of Lanier’s work, a fear too 
often realized, that one will suddenly come in his best work 

VOL. VII. 6 
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on some immature or unmeaning word, phrase, or fancy, like 
“ruin-stones” here; but the poem as a whole, is very beautiful 
and inspiring. The closing lines are a good specimen of the 
poet’s peculiarities ;— 


** Old hill! old hill! thou gashed and hairy Lear 
Whom the divine Cordelia of the year, : 
E’en pitying Spring, will vainly strive to cheer— 
King, that no subject man nor beast may own, 
Discrowned, undaughtered and alone— 

Yet shall the great God turn thy fate, 

And bring thee back into thy monarch state 
And majesty immaculate. 

Lo, through hot waverings of the August morn, 
Thou givest from thy vasty sides forlorn 

Visions of golden treasuries of corn— 

Ripe largesse lingering for some bolder heart 
That manfully shall take thy part, 

And tend thee, 

And defend thee, 

With antique sinew and with modern art.” 


The last line would, I think, be improved if the epithets were 
reversed— 


‘* With modern sinew and with antique art,”— 


but here surely is something—let us not exaggerate the amount 
—of what Matthew Arnold ascribes to Wordsworth,—* the 
extraordinary power with which he feels the joy offered to us 
in nature, the joy offered to us in the simple primary affections 
and duties . . . The source of joy from which he thus draws is 
the truest and most unfailing source of joy accessible to man. 
It is also accessible universally.” There is too, think, some- 
thing, though less, of what the same writer calls “inevitable- 
ness of style,” where “nature herself seems to take the pen out 
of his hand, and to write for him with her own bare, sheer, 
penetrating power.” 

In the ballad form of poetry, the poem entitled “ The Tourn- 
ament,” of which the first part was written in camp in 1862 
and the last part in 1865, will attract attention. We shall find 
here, particularly in the first part or “ Joust,” a smoother and 
freer versification than in almost anything of later date :— 
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‘¢ Bright shone the lists, blue bent the skies, 
And the knights still hurried amain 
To the tournament under the ladies’ eyes, 
Where the jousters were Heart and Brain. 
* * * * * * * 
‘‘ They charged, they struck ; both fell, both bled, 
Brain rose again, ungloved ; 
Heart, dying, smiled and faintly said, 
‘ My love to my beloved !’” 

Of elegiac poetry, a fine and touching specimen is entitled, 
“The Dying Words of Stonewall Jackson.” These words 
were, “Order A. P. Hill to prepare for battle,”—* Tell Major 
Hawks to advance the Commissary train,”—“ Let us cross the 
river and rest in the shade.” The whole poem cannot be given 
in our space, and a verse or two must suffice :— 


‘* The stars of night contain the glittering day, 
And rain his glory down with sweeter grace 
Upon the dark World’s grand, enchanted face— 
All loth to turn away. 


** And so the Day, about to yield his breath, 
Utters the stars unto the listening Night, 
To stand for burning fare-thee-wells of light 
Said on the verge of death. 
* * * * * * 
‘* His army stands in battle-line arrayed ; 
His couriers fly ; all’s done: now God decide! 
And not till then saw he the Other Side, 
Or would accept the shade. 


‘* Thou Land whose sun is gone, thy stars remain ! 
Still shine the words that miniature his deeds. 
O thrice-beloved, where’er thy great heart bleeds, 
Solace hast thou for pain !” 

By much the longest poem of the volume is the “ Psalm of 
the West,” published in 1876. It is a poet’s panegyric of 
Liberty and America; not of even merit, not without many 
serious blemishes of diction, especially that insatiable seeking 
or using of compound words, often unnatural and forced, and 
seldom effective or euphonious. It sketches the discovery of 
America, the story of Columbus,— 

‘* Santa Maria, well thou tremblest down the wave, 
Thy Pinta far abow, thy Nifia nigh astern : 


Columbus stands in the night alone, and, passing grave, 
Yearns o’er the sea as tones o’er under-silence yearn.”— 
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Then the Voyage of the Mayflower: 


‘* Mayflower, Ship of Faith’s best Hope! 
Thou art sure if all men grope ; 
Mayflower, Ship of Hope’s best Faith ! 
All is true the great God saith ; 
Mayflower, Ship of Charity ! 

Love is Lord of land and sea.” 


Then the story of the great Revolution, Lexington, Bunker 
Hill,—Prescott and Revere,—then brief allusions to the Civil 
War, in which is repeated a part of “ The Tournament” already 


referred to. 
The poem begins with the lines,— 


‘‘ Land of the willful gospel, thou worst and thou best ; 
Tall Adam of lands, new-made of the dust of the West ;” 


and ends with the lines,— 


‘Come, thou whole Self of Latter Man ! 
Come o’er thy realm of Good-and-IIl, 
And do, thou Self that say’st Ican, 
And love, thou self that say’st I will : 
And prove and know Time’s worst and best, 
Thou tall young Adam of the West.” 


It is the spirit, the temper of this poem which will most 
attract us of the North, and here praise can hardly be excessive. 
Here at least the poet was emancipated from all the ordinary 
limitations of birth-place and training and spoke with the true 
cosmopolitan spirit of poetry and literature. 

A short piece called “ A Song of the Future,” is one of the 
freest, most melodious in expression in the volume :— 


*¢ Sail fast, sail fast, 
Ark of my hopes, ark of my dreams ; 
Sweep lordly o’er the drownéd Past, 
Fly glittering through the Sun’s strange beams ; 
Sail fast, sail fast. 
Breaths of new buds from off some drying lea 
With news about the Future scent the sea ; 
My brain is beating like the heart of Haste : 
T’ll loose me a bird upon this Present waste ; 
Go, trembling song, 
And stay not long; oh, stay not long: 
Thou’rt only a gray and sober dove, 
But thine eye is faith and thy wing is love.” 
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The poem, “My Springs,” opens with a smooth-flowing 
stanza,— 
‘‘ In the heart of the Hills of Life, I know 
Two springs that with unbroken flow 
Forever from their lucent streams 
Into my soul’s far Lake of Dreams.” 


The “ Dialect Poems,” so-called, cannot be praised, disfigur- 
ing, as such work must, any volume of serious literary work ; 
and the only strictly narrative poem, entitled “The Revenge 
of Hamish,” cannot be regarded as worthy of the author. 

I can specify but one other poem, “The Crystal,” and that 
chiefly for the light it throws on Lanier’s deep religious faith 
and feeling. The poet at midnight,—“ when darkness clears 
our vision that by day is sun-blind,”—sees the great poets and 
writers pass in review,—Homer, Socrates, Dante, Shakespere, 
Milton, Aschylus,— 


‘* Ye companies of governor-spirits grave, 
Bards, and old bringers down of flaming news,” 


and closes thus :— 


‘* But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of time, 
But Thee, O poets’ Poet, Wisdom’s Tongue, 
But Thee, O man’s best Man, O Love’s best Love, 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ, 
O all men’s Comrade, Servant, King, or Priest,— 
What if or yet, what mole, what flaw, what lapse, 
What least defect or shadow of defect, 
What rumor, tattled by an enemy, 
Of inference loose, what lack of grace 
Even in torture’s grasp, or sleep’s, or death’s,— 
Oh what amiss may I forgive in Thee, 
Jesus, good Paragon, thou Crystal Christ ?” 


The volume which I must now close contains many fine and 
memorable single lines, even passages, which mark the genius 
of Lanier, but these can best be ubserved and appreciated by 
those who read or study the volume. 

Lanier’s “utterance,” to use Dr. Johnson’s word, never 
became wholly true or facile, and no page of his work probably 
is without evidence of this choked, labored, strained diction, of 
which mention has already been made. In this he differed 
widely and radically from another Southern poet of the War 
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era who is probably far less known to ordinary readers—Henry 
Timrod. A little thin volume of only 200 pages contains Paul 
Hayne’s life and the entire work of this poet, but it gives 
plentiful evidence of the justice of his biographer’s remark that 
“his work always leaves the impression of having been born, not 
manufactured or made,” of which the little poem “A Common 
Thought,” is a good example,—lines repeated by the poet to his 
watching friends on the last night of his life ;— 
‘* Somewhere on this earthly planet 
In the dust of flowers to be, 


In the dewdrop, in the sunshine, 
Sleeps a solemn day for me.” 


Timrod and Lanier were devoted sons of the South, were of 
the number of those of whom a fine Southern writer* has said : 
“ And now that the end has come and we have seen it, it seems 
to me that to a man of humanity, I care not in what section his 
sympathies may have been nurtured, there never has been a 
sadder or sublimer spectacle than these earnest and devoted 
men, their young and vigorous columns marching through 
Richmond to the Potomac, like the combatants of ancient 
Rome, beneath the imperial throne in the amphitheatre and 
exclaiming with uplifted arms, ‘ morituri te salutamus.’” 

Sidney Lanier was one of the noblest of these, and his pre- 
mature death cut off the rich promise of his genius, leaving us 
only fragments of achievement in poetry, very precious indeed, 
and the far more precious memory and incentive of a valorous 
life, true to his sense of duty and to the arts which were his 
inspiration and constant aim. Of him in the fine words of 
Matthew Arnold, we may well say,—“ To have desired to enter 
this promised land of genuine creative (poetic) activity ; to have 
saluted it from afar, is already, perhaps, the best distinction 
among contemporaries; it will certainly be the best title to 
esteem with posterity.” 

* Wm. Henry Trescot. 
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The Poetry of Commonplace. 


ArticLE VIL—THE POETRY OF COMMONPLACE. 


CuapTter IL—A Norrtru Carouina INcIDENT. 


WHILE riding along by the French Broad river, I allowed 
myself a small soliloquy :—This section is un-American. These 
people do not hurry and worry. Americans are satisfied with 
America as a whole, but seldom with their own portion of the 
vast country. New England boys want to go West to work ; 
western men want to come East to live and enjoy the fruits of 
their self-sacrifice. But the North Carolinian can hardly better 
his chances of success or the conditions of comfortable living 
by going away from home. The other day I met a young 
drover. He told me that he would be off for Colorado soon. 

“ You would like to see the world,” I conjectured. 

“Yes. I reckon [ll come back directly. The boys I have 
known who’ve gone West are all back here again and they do 
say this is the only place to live.” 

It is delightful to find people believing not only in their own 
country, but in their own township. And yet how closely 
allied with ignorance is this bliss. For instance: After part- 
ing company with the drover, my way lay through one of 
those extensive pine forests which cover the southern slopes of 
the Blue Ridge. An hour sufficed to confuse me thoroughly. 
I had not an idea which one of the glistening tracks of white 
sand to follow at the next crossway, when with joy I dis- 
covered a log hut, chinked with red clay, a spiral of blue 
smoke ascending from its chimney. Its occupant appeared in 
answer to my shout, slouched amicably towards me, and 
“lowed” he would show me the way—so politely! He used 
the Sir in every sentence, yet not in servility. With him it 
was a courteous form, like the French Monsieur. This is the 
one ornament of a slovenly mountain idiom. I should have 
enjoyed a longer conversation, for he showed the excellent 
quality of thougl:tfulness, asking among other things, “ Whar 
is New England, Sir? I reckon it aint far from old England, 
Sir.” Then at a turning, where a choice of ways came in 
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sight, he stopped, pointed down the road to a small stream and 
said : 

“See that’ar branch, thar, Sir? Waal, when you cross that 
bra-anch, you turn—you turn (reflecting)—Which side your 
mare’s mane lie, Sir?” 

“ Left.” 

“Waal, when you get across that bra-anch yonder, you just 
turn to the left, Sir.” 

At this point in the soliloquy, my attention was attracted by 
the near sound of falling water. Remember that here, 
between Asheville and Warm Springs, the French Broad, 
although a considerable stream, is still three thousand feet 
above the sea-mirror, and hurries along at a tremendous pace, 
—dashes foaming and chafing against the rugged, darkly 
wooded mountains, in spite of which it accomplishes a hasty 
descent. Here a narrow side valley, through which a brook 
makes the best of its way to join the main current, tumbling 
over successive terraces of granite, seething in the deep pool 
at the base of each cascade and elsewhere sheeting itself pret- 
tily over the smooth dark rock. I was ready to dismount and 
try my poor skill at sketching so lovely a spot, when—the 
Troubadour appeared. 

Certainly a striking figure! A man like the other features 
of the scene which had laid its spell upon me. A man who 
had matured and grown strong under natural influences— 
grown rugged but not coarse through forty years (it seemed) of 
storm and sunshine. Something fine and commanding, whether 
in his thoughtful face or the ease with which he rode, as 
though unconscious of a separate existence in his thoroughbred, 
made me question instantly his being a “native.” But if not 
a mountaineer, what could be the meaning of such a costume ? 
He wore a dark green velvet jacket and gray corduroy knicker- 
bockers, both very rusty, strings supplying the place of buttons 
at the knees. On his head was a straw sombrero, so wide- 
brimmed as actually to shade his shoulders. He carried a light 
single barrel bird gun across the saddle and was followed by a 
fine Gordon setter. It would be difficult to say wherein it 
consisted, but there was a slight touch of dandyism withal. 
Possibly the suggestion came from his red neckcloth. His 
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face was so weather-worn and hardened that, smiling, he must 
smile in seams. In addition to his fowling-piece, this prac- 
ticed horseman bore a.small guitar in a baize cover slung across 
his shoulders. 

“There is a legend,” said he with grave deliberateness, 
“that these pools are bottomless and that two young lovers 
took the fatal leap together into their unknown depths. If 
that is true, the lovers must have been visitors from New 
York. I never heard of a genuine North Carolinian who did 
not care more for life than for love.” 

“ And yet,” I doubted, “these mountaineers are said to be 
courageous.” 

This most unconventional person rejoined: “Courage is 
familiarity with danger. I have seen a man who dared not 
cross the ocean on a Cunard steamer, boldly attack a dish of 
raw tripe at an hotel.” 

He had not introduced himself, neither had his horse, nor 
yet his dog. All three appeared to accept my presence as 
naturally as if we had been members of the same household 
happening to meet in the hallway. In the same matter-of- 
course fashion, we cantered over the level stretches and walked 
up hill and down towards Squire Justice’s “hotel,” keeping 
together and chatting. I can no more undertake to follow the 
course of our conversation than to describe from memory all 
the varied scenes of that panorama of river, forest, and sky as 
each turn in the road revealed a new prospect. But I wish to 
convey in a few words my impressiom of his strange mode of 
existence, gathered from his unreserved communications. 

Evidently a gentleman by birth and education, who had read 
much and traveled widely, my companion employed in conver- 
sation a superior, rather bookish, vocabulary and style. Occa- 
sional sentences were evidently studied; so much so indeed 
that I at first supposed him to be quoting from some book 
which I had not read. When describing a tornado which had 
devastated portions of northern Georgia the previous year, he 
dwelt with much appreciation upon its freaks and the curious 
incidents which attended its progress, observing finally, “ Al- 
ways some trifles of humor come to the surface of a great 
disaster like bubbles where the water is torn below a cataract ; 
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and the spirits which laugh in storm are not all devils—laugh- 
ing in bitterness—but some are Ariels: these laugh in the very 
gladness of a light nature.” 

I. “Bravo! who wrote that ? 

He. “T will tell you—Anon.” 

He kept his punning promise fully; for he did presently 
make himself known to me as an author, while he remained 
and remains anonymous. In the mountains he was called 
Bertram Born,—evidently an assumed name. 

Bertram Born avoided the larger towns, passing from one 
outlying farmstead to another. He would carry about little 
presents of tobacco, seed-corn, or powder and shot, which 
insured a cordial welcome wherever he appeared. He was 
welcomed also as historian of the mountain folk, for his per- 
sonal recollections extended over a period of twenty years, 
while traditions of the earliest settlers and the expulsion of the 
Indians were stored in his retentive memory. As for his wan- 
derings, they were commonly within the limits of North Caro- 
lina, although sometimes he would follow the course of small 
rivers such as the Pacolet from their source through the nar- 
row, fertile valleys of northern South Carolina, and more 
frequently find himself in the picturesque Habersham county 
of northern Georgia. Indeed this latter must be a tempting 
field for such a wandering story-teller and adventurer. Instead 
of sharp peaks, the mountains of Habersham have fruitful 
craters—or let us say, dimples of fertile valley—at their very 
summits where Nature has laid her hand in blessing, and at her 
touch springs have burst forth and barren rock has been trans- 
formed into the deepest and richest black earth of all that 
region. There are cabins of farmers,—each household in 
undisputed possession of its mountain. Fruit trees there and 
cattle, separated by miles of forest from the nearest orchards 
and herds. A tall, gaunt race living there, speaking vaguely 
and mildly. Think of the isolation of these places and then 
imagine how joyfully a lively acquaintance would be received. 
And besides, Bertram established closer relations with many of 
these uncritical people. Many a slouching, mild-eyed moun- 
taineer hailed him as best friend, and (it may as well be con- 
fessed) more than one maiden giantess secretly owned his 
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overlordship. These people are natural. Why should not a 
piece of bright ribbon and a few kind words win a way to 
maiden’s heart and favor? Rules of the’moral code, accepted 
as such by all good citizens of the nearest large town, are here 
crowded aside by the pressure of natural forces. So amiable, 
so truly amiable is this mountain folk, that it will readily 
accept almost any form of religious doctrime ; but it will recog- 
nize only such restraints as accord with local tastes and usages. 
Crime of the gravest kind is called “ meanness.” Swearing 
and working on Sunday are the two offenses which excite 
general disapproval. 

“In this land,” said my companion, “every root produces 
flowers ; while everything which moves either stings or kicks 
or chews tobacco.” 

Bertram had never cared to acquire a permanent home, 
although nothing would have been easier. One has only to 
choose a sheltered spot near a crystal spring, build a cabin (it 
will take but two weeks), and then clear away right and left 
with his axe far as he like, and plant shallow in loam a yard 
deep. A few dollars will be enough for the establishment of a 
marrying man. Why, with a hundred dollars one might get a 
giantess. But our Bertram was an incorrigible errant. 

An hour before dark, we arrived at Squire Justice’s hotel,— 
store, post office, and tavern, all in one. The situation of the 
house on rising ground, an eighth of a mile from the river and 
road, in a little park of its own, sheep grazing on the lawn, does not 
suggest an inn; but my companion feels at home here as every- 
where and points out the merits of the location with a sense of 
partial ownership. When we had passed through the gate and 
were approaching the house, he spoke to an old negro nurse 
who stood beside the roadway with her charge, a little girl 
holding in her arms a doll almost as large as herself. Pointing 
to the doll: “ Aunty, is that a sure enough baby, or is it an 
artificial baby ?” 

The negress grinned. “Lordy, Lordy, Mass’ Born, is that 
yousself here again ?” 

A moment later our horses were standing before the wide 
whitewashed piazza. “See there, my friend,” I said, “can you 
tell me what’s going on in that room?’ Through an open 
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window I saw a curious kind of needle work. A light, flat 
frame, over which was stretched a white sheet, was suspended 
from the ceiling by cords attached to its four corners. An 
enormous flat hammock? No; for it is being covered with a 
flowery pattern. A hanging garden, then? No; only quilting. 

“Just come with me,” replied Bertram Born, leading the 
way into the house and opening a side door. without ceremony. 

A jolly girl, that, bending over the quilt. A giantess from 
the Black Mountain, I should think, visiting her cousins, the 
Justices. She was quite handsome, with merry bright eyes and 
red cheeks. Her eyes became brighter and her cheeks flushed 
when we entered. I could not flatter myself; it was for the 
Troubadour. Confound the old Lothario! He has no right to 
a better name, for he seeks no higher honors. 

However, I forget my mortification, envy, or whatever it may 
be called, in listening to their conversation. She is speaking 
the thought uppermost in her mind, with the simplicity of a 
child of nature. Her thought is an aspiration to see the great 
world. He, having deliberately turned his back upon the 
world, is easy and contented in the rudeness of these moun- 
tains. Hence his superiority and attractiveness to her. He is 
to her the nearest approach of the desired. He has been in 
Washington, in London, even in Paris, perhaps. Heavens! 
He has lived. He has seen the originals of those elegant ladies 
in long trains who march across the paper covers of the half- 
dozen of novels in the nearest village library. She is only a 
poor mountain girl, and people must bwy friendship, she has 
read. Well, he may have the rose from her hair. But wait; 
here is a turn which shows the very heart of simple maiden of 
the Black Mountain. He asked, “ How long would it take for 
you to know me ?” 

She repeats: “ How long to love ?” 

Her woman’s nature is right on the surface. One reads in 
her lively expression such thoughts as these: “Is he really in 
earnest /—Is he out of reach (—I am attractive—Is he making 
fun of me?’—Shall I see him soon again?’ It is high time for 
me to withdraw. 

After a supper of hot corn bread and light biscuits, fried 
ham, buttermilk, and coffee (the invariable supper of the 
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South !), half-a-dozen men were seated on the wide piazza in 
arm chairs, smoking red-clay pipes with long cane stems or 
using tobacco in another less picturesque fashion,—more sub- 
jectively. Central in the group was the venerable figure of 
Squire Justice. He was telling his stock anecdotes about the 
healthfulness of the region: “Why, ole Miss Bridgman was 
confirmed by the Bishop this summer and her two gals at the 
same time. Well, gentlemén, she is one hundred and four 
years old and the two babies are sixty-five and sixty-eight 
years.” The speaker had himself been one of twelve friends, 
young men together in the township. Of the twelve, six went 
away and they had all died ; while those who had remained at 
home were all hale and hearty to this day. 

How many similar instances his garrulity might have offered 
and the good nature of his nicotinated audience would have 
sluggishly accepted, it is impossible to say, for at that moment 
came dashing up the driveway a willing horse,—a muscular, 
lean, corn-fed animal,—and an unwilling horseman, unpracticed, 
plump with a succession of hotel dinners, the tails of his long 
gray coat flying out wildly and his hat crushed over his eyes. 
At the door the horse stopped of his own accord suddenly,—so 
suddenly that the rider was thrown forward upon his neck. A 
moment later appeared a fat old darkey running along the road 
and leading a pack-horse with well-filled saddle bags. The 
African was shouting, “Wha! Wha! I never did see a man 
ride so fas as dat man !” 

While settling his hat and cravat, the new comer explained 
volubly, “ My nag wanted to run. I had no objection. Here 
come my things.” Then addressing me, who happened to be 
nearest, he offered his card, “Thomas R. Bagman, Richmond,” 
and in the corner, “Representing Messrs. Stuff, Rubbish & 
Shoddy.” 

I explained briefly that I was not a competitor, but making 
a horseback tour of the mountains. 

“That is something I never could understand,” commented 
the drummer. “That must be no end lonesome. Now, if I 
want a sight, I just go to church and take my seat in the 
gallery, front row, forward. It isn’t for the sermon—O, no. 
Put I just watch the effect the parson’s words have upon the 
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audience,—how different people take the same thing differ- 
ently.” : 

To my great surprise, Bertram Born answered him: “ Then 
you will allow us to put mountains and watercourses in place 
of parson and to watch the effects which their speech pro- 
duces upon an audience,—upon the people we meet,—with 
more satisfaction, young man, in that these tones are true, 
while your parson may be telling lies.” 

Like an old book! Silenceensued. Evidently Bertram was 
used to being allowed the last word. This silence was broken 
by Squire Justice, asking, “What you goin’ to tell us about 
to-morrow, General ?”’ 

The question was addressed to an Herculean mountaineer 
who had sat without uttering a syllable hitherto. I had 
noticed this man at the table, consuming hills of biscuits and 
lakes of steaming coffee with the same rapt expression which 
he wore at present. The General straightened himself in his 
chair, threw back his shaggy head, and began to speak in 
trumpet tone. 

“T shall expound a text from the book of Esther. You 
shall listen to the Haman proclamation. As a judge I shall 
hold court in open air and judge all comers. I shall show that 
everything done in the fear of the Lord prospers, while the 
devil’s work miscarries. My banner shall be unfurled, ‘ Peace on 
Earth, good will towards Men.’” Then, as though remembering 
that his audience was not in court, he relapsed into his former 
slouching posture and continued half to himself : “ About once 
in so often I am driven from my home. The warlike spirit is 
upon me and I am ealled to preach to the great men of the 
earth. One season I rode through seven States. In every 
town my banner was unfurled, ‘Peace on Earth, good will 
towards Men.’ But when they would not hear me and scoffed, 
I furled my banner and charged through the crowd and 
through the town crying, Woe! Woe!” 

“You might go over to the ‘Cove’ and convert the 
Dunkards,” said a man in black coat and waistcoat of eccle- 
siastical cut and not very fresh white cravat. “I had some 
talk with them the other day. I said, “ You believe in baptism 
three times face foremost. Well, that’s a good way too. The 
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Saviour says water, and water’s a good thing. I'll duck you, 
or sprinkle you, any way you like,—five times backward or 
seven times heels upward. But meanwhile I’ll just say a 

word about drinking bad whiskey and going hunting when 
the ground’s dry enough to plow.” 

A spruce, alert little man who had been introduced to the 
party with somewhat of a flourish as a criminal lawyer from 
Raleigh, explained to me in an undertone that the last speaker 
was a missionary of the Episcopal Church, very zealous, not 
over-fastidious about the means employed to reach and improve 
the “barbarians.” Then, himself not above the desire to pro- 
duce an impression, my informant gave me incidents from his 
own experience. For example, when I had asked if he did 
not find the climate of Raleigh rather bad in summer, he ran 
on, “ Yes, it would be, but we go down the river every now 
and then to a watering place. Last summer we had quite the 
scheme. We telegraphed to our young lady friends staying 
at this watering place to expect a boatful of the boys at a 
certain hour. When we got hear the shore and hotel, we 
discharged our guns and pistols by way of salute. That 
brought everybody out. Then one of the boys stood up to 
hurrah, and intentionally tipped the boat over. We were all 
provided with life-preservers, and floated about in the water, 
pretending to be in distress. One of the boys made believe 
he was drowning. Weeping on shore; men running into the 
water regardless of their white duck trousers. At this junc- 
ture, the corpse produced his flask and took a drink. Every- 
body felt better.” 

While listening to this chatter of the law-man, I also noticed 
that Bertram Born had withdrawn somewhat from the group 
of loafers, and reclining in his chair, his feet on the railing of 
the piazza, was tuning his guitar. Now, without preface or 
prelude, he half recited, half sung with accompaniment of 
minor chords, a story so simple, so suggestive of true human 
feeling, so incomplete, that it haunts me. Light from a few 
handfuls of blazing pine-knots a rod distant from the piazza 
showed the group of quiet listeners; while from the outer 
darkness came sounds of the river and night. 

“In the wide southern plain, yonder where the rivers are 
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broad and slow and it is warm at Christmas-time, lived a 
planter owning many slaves. 

Mary was a slave, but her hair was straight and brown; her 
skin was fair as a lily. She had not a drop of nigger blood in 
her veins. But the old woman she called mother was an A fri- 
ean, black as this night. Her, Mary called mother, and claimed 
to be no better than the blackest. 

Mary was a meek and willing servant; but once she ran 
away to Charleston, her birthplace,—at least where the old 
black mother had been bought from the Govan family. At 
first she was sought where her beauty would have found a 
ready market, in a freedom more sad than slavery ; but there 
she was not. After many months, she was traced to a garret 
where, more pale and quiet than ever, she was working with 
her needle; and she was brought back. She did not complain, 
but always staid quietly with her master afterwards. 

When the planter’s daughters were sent to Charleston for 
the winter, she accompanied them as their maid. Visiting, 
shopping, at church, she always attended them; and so white 
and decent was Mary, that gentlemen assisting the young 
ladies to alight from their carriage, would offer her the same 
courtesy, supposing her to be a companion. Then she would 
shrink back, saying quietly, ‘Excuse me, Sir; I am only a 
servant.’ 

One Sunday the planter’s daughters drove up to St. Mark’s 
Church, Mary attending them as usual. One of Charleston’s 
beaux went forward to assist the ladies, and took no pains to 
conceal his mortification when Mary declined his offer with a 
murmured ‘Only a servant, Sir.’ But, by God!’—(Here 
the guitar was laid aside and Bertram finished his story in a 
conversational tone.) “What any bystander might have no- 
ticed, was the striking resemblance between White Mary and 
this young fellow,—Tom Govan was his name. His mother 
had been a famous beauty in her day. Mary was apparently a 
few years older, but if features amount to anything in evi- 
dence, she and young Govan were sister and brother. 

When old Senator Govan married the young belle, it was 
whispered that there had been a secret marriage between her 
and Colonel Simms, shortly before the colonel had been called 
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by some business affairs to the Bermudas, where he took the 
fever and died. The report was denied by the lady’s friends. 
It would have been a dangerous thing for any one to have 
repeated the scandal aloud then. Colonel Simms was well 
known to have been at heart an abolitionist, and Senator 
Govan was a leader in the southern cause. 

Tom Govan escorted the planter’s daughters to their seat, 
and white Mary took her place among the servants. Brother 
and sister were together before the Lord, while the parson 
droned his sermon with the text, ‘ Blessed are the Meek.’ ” 

As it was the custom in the mountains to allow Bertram to 
speak the last word, now that he had ended, the little company 
broke up. I went to my bed-room, and after blinking awhile 
at the light wood fire on the broad hearth (for even in summer 
the nights are often cool at this altitude), and resolving to find 
out more of the past life of Bertram Born, I fell asleep. But 
in the morning when I awoke, he had gone. 


VOL, VIII, 
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EDUCATIONAL TOPICS. 





ArticLteE I—NOTES ON THE REPORT OF THE 
YALE TREASURER. 


Tue Report of the Treasurer of Yale College for the year 
1883-4, tells again the old story, so familiar to those acquainted 
with the affairs of the University, of prudent, wise, successful 
management of property, and of slow, unsatisfactory growth of 
endowments. 

It may be well to premise, before considering the Report, that 
it takes no account of money which has been spent for lands, 
buildings, books, collections, apparatus, or property of any kind 
used for the work of the University—what might properly be 
called the “ plant :” it concerns itself solely with the funds invested 
for the sake of revenue, and which, for convenience, we term the 
endowments of the University. These endowments, at the end of 
the last fiscal year, July 31, 1884, were as follows : 

University Funds 

Academical Department Funds 
Theological Department Funds 
Sheffield Scientific School Funds 
Medical Department Funds 


Law Department Funds 
Art School Funds 


$1,932,261.58* 


Under the head “ University Funds” are kept the accounts 
of those funds which are not held for the sole benefit of any one 
department of the University. The earliest of these of any con- 
siderable importance was the “ Woolsey Fund,” which appears in 
the Treasurer’s Report for the first time in 1874. Prior to that 
year, the “ University Funds,” then amounting to about $77,000, 
consisted only of the endowments of chairs not especially attached 
to any department. In eleven years these funds have so in- 

* The figures in this table are not in all cases the same as those given in the 
Report, the differences are apparent, not real, and can be reconciled. This note 
applies to all the tables in the article. 
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creased that in 1883-4 the income from them, subject to no 
restriction, but wholly at the disposal of the Corporation, was, 
after the payment of annuities of $2,000, $17,572.88. Of this 
income there was appropriated to 


University Expenses, Treasurer’s office 
The Library 

The Academical Department 

The Theological Department 

The Medical Department 

The Law Department 

The Art School 

The Observatory 


$15,501.43 


leaving in hand a balance of $2,071.45. The Corporation was 
doubtless able to make good use of this surplus, for in the same 
year, unfortunately, the expenditure exceeded the income in the 
Academical department by 86,397.65, in the Sheffield Scientific 
School by $1,871.85, in the Medical department by $2,877.12, and 
in the Law department by $139.67. 

In the “ University Funds” are also to be found the accounts 
of institutions which exist for the benefit of the whole University, 
such as the Libraries, the Gymnasium, and the Reading Room, 
and of others, e. g. the Observatory, which, unattached to any de- 
partment, have themselves not attained to departmental dignity. 

The endowment of the Library is ludicrously small, amounting 
to only $49,814.20. There are also library endowments in the 
Theological and Law departments and in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, but all told, including that of the general library, they are 
but $79,817.91, and the income which they yielded last year, about 
$4,300, would not suffice even to pay the salaries of the persons 
employed in the general library. For the purchase of books and 
for general expenses, the library is wholly dependent upon gifts 
and upon fees, paid chiefly by students for the use of the so-called 
“Society Libraries,” which are really a portion of the general 
library. The income of all the Libraries during the year was 
very nearly as follows: 


From endowments 
From fees 

From gifts 

From sundries 
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and the expenditures were 


For books 
For binding 
For salaries 


$15,952.78 


The mere statement of the facts suffices to show how utterly 
inadequate to the wants of this most important adjunct of the 
University is the provision made for them. 

The income of the Gymnasium continues to be more than suffi- 
cient to meet all its expenses, including in the latter interest on 
the amount originally invested in the building from the funds of 
the Academical department. The accumulated income now 
amounts to more than $4,500. Interest is allowed by the Treasurer 
on other balances of a similar character. It would seem wise to 
extend the rule to this one, for it is not too early to foster the 
growth of a fund for the erection of the new building which will 
be needed when the extension of the Peabody Museum shall re- 
quire the demolition of the present Gymnasium. 

The Observatory has no endowment which can properly be 
called productive. The only portion of the generous gift of Mr. 
Winchester which yields any income is the land upon which 
houses have been built for astronomers and other officers, and 
the rentals of these must be applied to payment of the interest on 
money borrowed from other funds for their erection. The Obser- 
vatory fund of $10,000 which appears in the Treasurer’s report (it 
is not included in the summary statement of funds on the first 
page of this article) has gone into the “ plant ” of the Observatory, 
and, in accordance with the principle on which these accounts are 
kept, it would vanish from the books but for the fact that the 
corporation is under obligation to pay an annuity of 5 per cen- 
tum upon it. The accounts of the Observatory have but lately 
come under control of the Treasurer’s office; evidently, they 
have not yet been analyzed and thrown into proper shape. As 
they now stand, no distinction is made between principal and 
income, investment and current expense, and it is, therefore, im- 
possible to form an intelligent opinion as to the nature of the 
receipts and expenditures, or as to the result of the operations 
which are carried on at the Observatory. 

Although it is as yet unproductive, there would seem to be no 


’ 
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good reason why that portion of the Winchester gift which is not 
included in the reservation for the Observatory buildings should 
not appear in the books of the Treasurer. If it were entered in 
them at a fair valuation, the report would represent more truly 
and fully the condition of the Observatory fund. 

It is supposed by many that nearly all the funds of the Univer- 
sity are held under conditions of various kinds, imposed by the 
donors and which seriously embarrass the corporation in the 
administration of the affairs of the institution. This belief is 
scarcely justified by the facts, for, as appears by the following 
table, the endowments of which the income is at the absolute 
disposal of the corporation comprise nearly one half of the whole 


endowment. 


Funds for Funds for Funds of 

Fundsfor prizes and su Library and which the use 

Instruction. port of students. collections. is unrestricted. 
University 94,440.00 49,814.20 308,789.89 
Academical Department 334,862.44 247,212.40 301,213.52 
Theological Department 144,978.47 78,684. 16 7,003.71 115,410.74 
Sheffield Scientific School 1,100.00 12,300.00 130,374.82 
Medical Department 7,401.50 12,075.73 
Law Department 1,600.00  10.000.00 


Art School 





$649,280.91 $335,998.06 $79,117.91 $867,864.70 


The most noticeable fact brought out by this analysis is the 
scant provision which has been made through endowments for 
the compensation of the professors and instructors in the Univer- 
sity, now about 100 in number, The funds for prizes and for the 
support of students and of scholars are more than half as great as 
those held for the maintenance of the instructors. During the 
past year the income from the latter, at the rate earned on all the 
funds of the University (5.54 per cent.), was only $35,970.12, 
while the expenditure for instruction was $175,654.42. It is not 
too much to say that if endowments were secured which, added to 
those in hand, shou‘d yield annually enough to cover this item of 
expense, the tuition fees and the revenues of the unrestricted 
funds would afford a proper maintenance for the Library, render 
it possible to raise to respectability the now meagre salaries of 
the instructors, and, indeed, provide an income abundant for all 
the present needs of the University. The report shows that the 
revenue of the University from all sources was in 1883-4 as 
follows : 
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From Endowments. Tuition. Fees. Donations, Sundries. Total. 

University Funds... $24,302.35 $1,016.77 $25,319.12 

8,367.30 2,695.00 15.84 8,929.99 

3,479.30 38,479.30 

1,594.46 29.76 1,624.22 
Academical Dep’t.. 45,161.15 92,542.91 4,000.00 6,029.61 147,733.67 
Theological Dep’t . 17,836.25 970.94 9,136.31 27,943.50 
Sheffield Sci. School *21,248,28 22,110.87 9,855.87 53,214.52 
Medical Department 1,482.10 3,145.56 100.00 4,727.66 
Law Department. .-- 700.00 7,047.50 7,747.50 
Art School 2,176.00 10.00 927.95 7,946.35 


$118,414.38 $128,039.61 $8,441.06 $7,775.94 $25,994.84 $288,665.83 





The item of $92,542.91 for tuition in the Academical department 
includes a considerable sum collected for room-rent, the heating 
and lighting of rooms, and the incidental charges, familiar to 
students, parents, and guardians, which always grace the Treas- 
urer’s bills. The report does not give the amounts of these several 
items and the actual receipts for tuition can only be estimated. 
There were about 600 students in the Academical department 
during the year who, at $115 each (the regular charge for tuition), 
should have paid $69,000. Tuition fees were remitted to the 
amount of $8,150.87, so that the income from this source was 
probably about $61,000. 

The receipts from sundries are large. The principal items 
which they include are, in the Academical department, losses paid 
by insurance companies $1,767.00, fees paid for examinations, 
degrees, and commencement expenses $1,112.30, and room-rent, 
etc., paid by college officers $794.59; in the Theological depart- 
ment, room-rent $9,136.31, and in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
income of the Agricultural fund of the State of Connecticut, 
$7,040.00, and Laboratory receipts $2,602.97. 

The funds in the hands of the Treasurer at the beginning of 
the year (August 1, 1883), including unexpended income, amounted 
to $1,845,402.48: the income from these during the year was 
$102,115.88, or at the rate of 5.54 per centum per annum, cer- 
tainly a most satisfactory return to receive from trust funds in 
these days of low rates of interest. Another fact bears still more 
emphatic testimony to the care and sagacity which characterize 
the management of the University property. Many of the securi- 
ties held by the Treasurer have been given to the corporation ; 
others are of his own purchase, The cost of the latter—mortgages, 


* This item includes $16,325, income of funds held by the trustees under the will 
of Mr. Sheffield. 
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loans, and corporate bonds and stock—was on August 1, 1883, 
$1,174,057.44: the income from them during the year 1883-4, 
$73,268.76, was at a rate a little greater than 6.24 per centum, 
while of the corporate bonds and stocks purchased by the Treasu- 
rer, representing a par value of $431.500, all but $7,500 paid 
interest or dividends. It would be difficult to frame a statement 
showing more conclusively the soundness of his investments. 

For this successful management the Treasurer is entitled to all 
credit. The circumstances under which he performs his most 
responsible duties are somewhat peculiar. It cannot be expected 
that the Fellows of Yale College should give much attention 
to their financial concerns: many of them, by reason of train- 
ing and profession, are ill-equipped for the administration of 
a great pecuniary trust; they are innocent of familiarity with 
stock-lists or with real-estate reports, and but slightly acquainted 
with ledgers and balance-sheets. The few whose experience anc 
occupations would fit them for the consideration of the questions 
with which the Treasurer has to deal, are rarely seen at the Col- 
lege, save at the infrequent meetings of the Corporation. That 
body has not even a special Finance Committee, but the Prudential 
Committee (the only standing committee), to which are intrusted 
most of the administrative duties of the corporation not per- 
formed by the President alone, is also charged with the care of 
the finances. Under these circumstances, the corporation natu- 
rally gives little time to the oversight and direction of the financial 
administration. Practically, in his own department the Treas- 
urer bears all the responsibility, and the success which is achieved 
is his success. It will be a dark day for the University—may it 
be far distant!—when the present Treasurer shall leave his post, 
for it is scarcely to be hoped that a successor will be found who 
shall possess that rare combination of qualities which enable him 
to keep the funds of the University secure while gaining from 
them a most generous income. 

It appears from’the Treasurer’s reports that since 1877, the 
date of the first report of the present series covering a fiscal year, 
additions have been made to the endowments to the amount of 
$694,719.58. The distribution of these gifts among the depart- 
ments is shown in the following table: 
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University Funds 
Academical Department 
Theological Department 
Sheffield Scientific School 
Medical Department 
Law Department 

Art School 


The number of these gifts was, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
170, of which 63 were contributions to the Woolsey Fund on sub- 
scriptions made several years before 1877, and 68 were to the 
funds of the Theological department. The number of the gifts 
to the endowments of the University (exclusive of those to the 
Woolsey Fund and to the Theological department) during the 
seven years from 1877 to 1884 is, therefore, 39. During the same 
period, gifts for building purposes and for current expenses, were 
reported as follows: 

To the Library 
‘¢ Observatory 
Academical Department 
Theological Department 
Sheffield Scientific School -...-...--.------- = 


Medical Department 
Art School 


The number of these gifts is not stated. 

It would be instructive to compare these gifts for endowments 
and for immediate use with those received by Harvard Univer- 
sity during the same time, but, infortunately, the report of the 
Harvard Treasurer for 1884 has not yet been received. For the 
six years from 1877 to 1883, however, he reports 564 gifts to 
endowments, amounting to $1,029,740.90, and 417 gifts for imme- 
diate use amounting to $496,544.06. 

This seems to show that the methods adopted at Harvard for 
obtaining the funds needed by the University are more efficient 
than those which are countenanced by the Yale Corporation. 
Certainly it is plain that they excite a more wide-spread interest 
and appeal effectually to a much larger number of persons. 

The Yale Treasurer’s report is unique in one respect. Except 
the yearly catalogue, it is the only official document published by 
the Corporation which conveys any information as to what is done 
in the University. Of the character and extent of the work con- 
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stantly going on in the various departments, of the plans which 
have been formed and which it is desired to put into operation, of 
the aid which those plans require, of the obstacles to progress and 
to development which should be removed, not a word is heard 
from those who alone have the right to speak. If the Corporation 
should show more confidence in the public to which it looks for 
support, if it should lay before it, in clear, f1ii statements, the 
work, the plans, the needs of the University, who can doubt that 
the effect would be most beneficiai? A policy of silence is sure 
to breed distrust, and distrust, as surely, must paralyze the 
energies of those who should—and who gladly would—be the 
most zealous and the most efficient heipers of Yale. 





Artictt IL—THE CLASSICS AND THE YALE 
CURRICULUM. 


Tue fears which have here and there been expressed, that the 
recent transformation of the academic curriculum at Yale Col- 
lege* may work harm to the study of Greek and Latin, are not 
shared by the teachers of those languages. None were more 
ready than they to suggest changes in the old course; none were 
more earnest in advocating the changes, or more hopeful in ac- 
cepting them. They believed, with their colleagues, that what- 
ever should improve the nature and scope of the course as a 
whole, would inure to the good of their own, as of all other de- 
partments. If the modifications, by stimulating to more earnest 
and enthusiastic work and to a more hearty codperation between 
teachers and students, are to issue in a better education, classical 
scholarship, as all good scholarship, is to be greatly benetited. 

Belief in the classics as an integrant part of a liberal education, 
and as a desirable element in all culture, is certainly not incon- 
sistent with a catholic and practical recognition of the dignity 
and value of all honest study, or of differences in the tastes and 
capacities and aims of faithful students, or of the steady tendency 
in our times toward early specialization. In the long run, any 
study which is cosseted and forced by hot-house methods can 
have but a sickly vitality. The outcome of the recent reconsid- 

* See the last number of the New Englander, pp. 114-127. 
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eration of the claims of the classics in education clearly is, that 
those claims are indefeasible and permanent. With the rise of 
new sciences and the increase of facts and ideas and relations 
which are well worthy of attention, it may indeed be that the 
classics are to have a less prominent, or certainly a readjusted 
place in schools and colleges; but we can hardly anticipate a 
state of culture or of civilization which shall not be largely 
molded by the languages and literature and: life of Greece and 
Rome. The present rivalry between different branches of study, 
and the criticism of all tradition in education, will, it may be 
fervently hoped, lead the representatives of classical study to 
examine their aims and methods and results with thoughtful and 
constant vigilance. 

But it may be well to consider more definitely what the recent 
changes at Yale are, so far as they are likely to affect the classics. 

That the student may bring to college the power to read easy 
German or French without seriously increasing the time of prep- 
aration, the amount of definite Greek and Latin to be presented 
for admission has been reduced by about one-fourth. But it has 
been distinctly announced that the reduction is only temporary, 
the earlier amount to be restored as soon as the schools shall have 
adapted themselves to the modern-languagé requirement. In 
reality, however, the present requirements for admission are 
rather an improved modification than a diminution of the earlier 
requirements. 

An important feature of the entrance examination is the read- 
ing at sight of Greek and Latin. Due attention to this require- 
ment from the beginning to the end of the preparatory work, 
must tend very greatly to strengthen and make more practical 
the student’s hold upon the languages, to emancipate him from 
slavery to his lexicons, to encourage his use of honorable methods 
of study, to make him look upon the languages as means as well 
as ends, and to quicken and energize his mental processes in a 
very valuable way. 

Another recent modification of the character of the entrance 
examinations is the translation of actual and unannounced Eng- 
lish into Greek and Latin. Until somewhat lately, definite por- 
tions of definite books were prescribed for work in composition, 
and the manuals and methods employed in preparation were often 
of the most dreary and mechanical sort. A boy could easily 
memorize, parrot-like, the whole requirement, and yet have no 
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real power to write, much less to speak the languages.’ It is 
reasonably hoped that the different nature of the present require- 
ment will encourage the mastery of forms and syntax and idioms 
by their constant use in writing and speaking, greatly reduce the 
amount of formal grammatical drill, impart a more living and 
attractive look to the languages, be a valuable preparation for 
the practical learning of modern languages, and have no little 
effect upon the formation of an English style. 

Of quite modern date, too, is the entrance examination in Greek 
and Roman history. It will not be the fault of the college if its 
students do not come to its work with a better conception than 
formerly of the wonderful peoples who spoke Greek and Latin, of 
the life and civilization of which the classical texts are the image 
and superscription, and of the manifold bearings of ancient upon 
modern history. If this historical work is intelligently carried 
along with the reading of the authors, the ancient languages will 
be studied with a more vivid and practical interest, and a fond- 
ness for historical research and comparison will be more fre- 
quently engendered and developed. 

If these three new requisitions are properly met, in their letter 
and spirit, by teachers and pupils, not only is the young man 
who enters Yale College to-day more advanced in the classics 
than ever before, and better qualified to enjoy them and be bene- 
fited by them, but also a surer foundation has been laid for work 
in all good directions, and much has been done to do away with 
the dangerous notion that Greek and Latin are studied in the 
schools merely as a means of getting into college. 

In the college curriculum the classics are still required till the 
end of Sophomore year; but, that German or French or both 
may be studied until that limit, nearly one exercise per week in 
each of the ancient languages has been given up. But here, too, 
it is felt that the reduction,-even from the narrower view of ex- 
clusive regard for the classics, has ample compensations. The 
advantages to the classical student, as such, of knowing the mod- 
ern languages are great and manifold and immediate. The study 
of any one language is a great aid to the grasp and mastery of 
almost any other language. Whatever the particular language 
in hand, the mental processes invelved are, amid many variations, 
so analogous that the linguistic faculty—the Sprachgefuhl—is 
thereby aroused and qualified to work more rapidly and more 
successfully upon other languages. 
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The intimate and various relations of the classical languages to 
our English speech perhaps alone would justify the prominence 
given to those languages in modern education; but the close kin- 
ship of English to German and of the two to Greek and Latin, as 
members all of the great Indo-European family of languages, 
makes a good knowledge of German almost essential to an ad- 
vanced or philological study of the classics. And without some 
acquaintance with French, and with the Romance languages gen- 
erally, one’s knowledge of Latin is necessarily limited. Good 
Latin questions are constantly arising—such, e. g. as the relations 
of the literary to the colloquial speech of Rome, the career of 
forms and meanings and constructions, items in pronunciation 
and accent—to the understanding and solution of which one 
needs to approach through the Neo-Latin dialects. 

It is well known that a very large part of the constant con- 
tributions to a more exact and sympathetic knowledge of the 
classical peoples and tongues first appears in Germany or France. 
He who would keep at all abreast of the times in regard to the 
ancient languages must have, as an indispensable and daily tool, 
a ready use of these modern tongues, without which even the 
undergraduate, who would do the best collateral reading and 
have access to the best material for special researches, is often 
crippled and in a measure defrauded. This consideration alone 
almost compels the introduction of French and German into a 
classical course which is to be progressive and productive of the 
best results. 

Classical teachers frequently find that the most suitable— 
perhaps indeed the only—editions of the works which they would 
use with their classes are by foreign editors. Every year in his 
present position the writer has used with his students Latin 
authors with German notes. To the few who could read the 
notes they have been very helpful to a better knowledge of both 
languages ; to the greater number they have been tantalizing as 
a sealed book. Under the new system this embarrassment will 
mainly disappear, and the duty will be plainer than before of 
putting the best text-books into the hands of students. 

Some important features in the Yale methods of classical 
instruction are of such recent introduction, or extended use, that 
they may be mentioned in connection with the last reconstruction 
of the curriculum. Reading Greek and Latin at sight is practiced 
much more than ever before. The extent and character of this 
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exercise naturally vary with different teachers and different texts ; 
but it may be said to have become a characteristic of the course. 
Sometimes it is oral, and sometimes it is in writing; sometimes 
it is best that it be little, if at all, employed; in other cases more 
ground is thus gone over than by the regular routine work; it 
is often an important and even the chief element in the terminal 
examinations, The value of this exercise, especially if it be 
accompanied and steadied by the minute study of assigned 
passages, can hardly be overstated. It tends to discourage 
sluggish and dishonest methods of getting lessons, quickens and 
concentrates most usefully the mental energies, and encourages 
the habit and gives the ability to use the ancient languages for 
purposes of research and to relish their literature. Herewith 
may be noted a growing readiness on the part of the classical 
teachers to translate and rapidly interpret for their classes entire 
pieces of ancient literature, and to discuss informally questions 
suggested by the books in hand. These prelections and confer- 
ences sometimes displace ordinary recitations; sometimes they 
are given to volunteer attendants on evening or other free hours. 

There is also a disposition—steadily increasing, it is believed— 
to treat the Greek and Latin languages as means as well as ends. 
If the preparatory work has been well done (and the entrance 
examinations exist to test that point), there is every reason why 
formal grammatical study should be reduced to a minimum. If 
an adequate knowledge of forms and syntax is still lacking, the 
best way to secure such knowledge is, in connection with reading 
the authors, to keep up the work of writing and speaking the 
languages,—an exercise which, oi: other grounds, deserves far 
more attention than it usually receives in American colleges. 
Proper grammatical and philological work can still have its 
useful, though subordinate place. The genesis of forms, the 
rationale of constructions, the eventful history of words, the 
development of meanings, the relations between the ancient and 
modern languages, the genius and habits of language as gathered 
from an examination of details,—these and very many other 
questions can be made to interest and educate the student; but 
it is certainly an outrage to treat the master-pieces of ancient 
literature as a mere corpus sine pectore for verifying the state- 
ments of some nineteenth-century grammarian. The ancient 
authors are the rather to be mainly studied and enjoyed as speci- 
mens of thought and style, as the expression and revelation of 
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the ancient mind and civilization, as chapters in the history of 
mankind. The college ‘needs every day a professor of ancient 
history: till he comes, something can be done and is done by the 
classical teachers to supply the want. And in any case the 
classical student should be brought to realize that he is studying 
history in the best possible way, i.e. in the original and contem- 
porary documents. 

The preparation of papers on topics suggested by the classical 
texts which are being read is more and more required or encour- 
aged. To consult individual tastes as well as to give greater 
interest to the presentation, the subjects proposed differ widely 
in scope and range, being literary, philological, biographical, 
archeological, etc. Some instructors have made the writing of 
such theses a required part of the term’s work; more frequently 
the subjects and work are proposed as a substitute for the exer- 
cises prescribed by the rhetorical department. Good to the 
classics, as well as much other good must certainly come from 
this encouragement of the students to make further investigations 
along Greek and Roman lines than the routine requires, and to 
present and defend the results of their researches with reference 
both to matter and form. 

Attention may here also be called to the important fact that 
much less of the classical teaching is now done by inexperienced 
and temporary officers. There are decided advantages in having, 
through young instructors, a living link between the Faculty and 
the undergraduates, and Yale College is not likely soon to sur- 
render those advantages; but it is clearly the duty of a great 
college that, from the beginning to the end of the course, the 
instruction should be mainly in the hands of those who have been 
tested and approved as accurate scholars and skillful teachers 
and genuine friends of young men. The great improvement 
which has been made in this direction in the last decade will 
doubtless increase with the increasing resources of the College. 
Meanwhile the practical desire is to secure tutors who have 
shown unusual taste and ability in the subjects which they are 
to handle, and who are in serious training for the profession of 
teaching. 

The reduction of class-room work in each subject from fifteen 
to twelve or thirteen hours per week during the first two years, 
gives to the instructors in those years extra time which they are 
expected to devote to optional work with the older classes, or 
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to carrying forward the more ambitious or bringing up the more 
backward in their own classes. In any case, good can hardly 
fail to come from this incident of the recent change. It is 
earnestly hoped that by this arrangement, and by additions to 
the staff of teachers and some re-classification of the students, 
sections for advanced classical work can very soon be open to 
even the youngest students. Great harm is certainly often done 
to the most capable and ambitious members of the college com- 
munity by holding them too strictly to a procrustean system of 
classes and divisions. 

In view of this sketch of the present requirements in the 
classics for admission to the college and of the facilities and 
methods of the prescribed collegiate work, it seems clear that 
the condition and prospects of classical study at Yale have been 
greatly improved by the recent changes. It is believed that the 
student of average ability, who completes the prescribed course 
in the classics honestly and with reasonable fidelity, has not only 
derived some clear and permanently useful conceptions of ancient 
literature and life, but that he is also well equipped to carry on 
those studies with little effort. And it seems plain to us that a 
classical course which does not thus issue must in itself be 
inchoate, or must be in the hands of unworthy teachers. Nor 
in our judgment should a prescribed course go beyond this limit ; 
if those who are indifferent, or those who for good reasons would 
give their energies to other subjects, are still retained, they are 
getting little good themselves and are an incubus upon those 
who have taste and enthusiasm for further classical work. The 
hope too, is well based that further modifications in the condi- 
tions of admission and improved methods of instruction may soon 
justify an earlier transition from the prescribed to elective work 
in the classics. But neither Yale College nor any other human 
institution can insure its members against the natural results of 
indolence or suicidal modes of study here, or against a subse- 
quent lack of energy or opportunities for keeping up and enlarg- 
ing undergraduate attainments. Probably until the millennium 
there will be shallow complainings that the years spent in learn- 
ing Greek and Latin only to forget them have been wasted; the 
fact will still be ignored that these two languages and literatures 
are foreign to us all in a far higher sense than are the tongues 
of modern Europe, and that they have permanently entered—as a 
veritable x77ua@ & a’é¢—with strength and beauty and elevation 
into the best words and works of even their bitterest critics. 
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That the great expansion of the elective system, and the multi- 
plication of courses and teachers in the classics for the last two 
undergraduate years, will greatly increase the numbers and 
opportunities of those who desire to continue in those studies is 
beyond dispute. Heret: fore, Juniors and Seniors have had but 
four hours per week at their disposal, and in view of what has 
seemed the one chance of learning, under favorable conditions, 
something of other branches of knowledge, many an earnest 
undergraduate has felt it his duty rather than his wish to drop 
the classics; nor have the classical teachers felt justified in 
recommending inquiring students to ignore other means of 
culture. But now, as Juniors elect one-half, and Seniors four- 
fifths of their work, this old embarrassment has passed away. 
Greek or Latin, or both, can be carried on to the end of the cur- 
riculum with that improvement of perspective and widening of 
the intellectual horizon which should come from work in different 
lines. As it is an important feature of the new elective system 
that the ancient languages be taught by different persons, accord- 
ing to different methods, with different ends in view, and with 
different collateral work—literature, e. g. or history, or antiquities, 
or philology, or a combination of these being the characteristic of 
different courses—the classical student will have choices within 
choices. Sometimes the instruction will be given mainly by 
lectures; sometimes there will be frequent recitations; always, 
it is hoped, members of the sections will be required to do more 
or less of independent work, and to present and defend their work 
before their associates and teachers. That parallel courses in the 
classics may be increased in number and variety and effectiveness, 
and the student reap the great advantage of coming into contact 
with different types of instruction, it is earnestly hoped that the 
teaching staff may soon be liberally enlarged. 

The students, certainly, who have excelled in the classics and 
desire to continue in them have welcomed the changes in the 
curriculum with intelligent enthusiasm, and the greater number 
and spirit of those who have elected Greek or Latin in this first 
year of the new scheme are a happy augury for the future of 
classical scholarship at Yale College. 





ArtictE IIL—WILLISTON SEMINARY.* 


Eacu of the larger endowed Academies of New England is 
fortunate in its location. The wide prospect from Andover Hill 
is suggestive of the world-wide fame of the school ; and the lovely 
elm-shaded park, in which stand the buildings of the Theologica! 
Seminary and the Church where the members of the Academy 
worship, is a hardly less peaceful and charming scholar’s retreat 
than one of the college-gardens of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Phillips Exeter seems to have found a fitting abode in the 
wealthy, aristocratic, New Hampshire county-seat. 

St. Paul’s School, the most prominent of the younger acade- 
mies, enjoys the seclusion and independence of a pleasant New 
England farm, and is yet within easy reach, by a country drive 
of unusual beauty, of Concerd, the capital of New Hampshire. 

Williston Seminary is not less favored as regards situation. 
It is at Springfield that the Connecticut River begins to ex- 
change the somewhat monotonous beauty of the fertile meadows 
which border the lower portion of its course for that variety and 
picturesqueness which delight the traveler toward the White 
Mountains. The twenty miles from Springfield to Northampton 
are full of pleasant surprises. First comes the great dam at 
Holyoke, which would of itself repay a pilgrimage, in a country 
less abounding in waterfalls than our own. Then, as the train 
winds its way along the western border of the stream, the saw- 
tooth outline of the summits of Mt. Holyoke and the majestic 
mass of Mt. Tom become the prominent objects in view. Of 
these twin heights, Mt. Tom is the more lofty, reaching an eleva- 
tion of more than 1200 feet. Directly west of Mt. Tom and less 
than three miles from the Connecticut River, lies Easthampton, 
the site of Williston Seminary. 

* The following may be mentioned as sources of additional information to those 
who desire to follow out more minutely the history of the school: 

1. Annual Catalogues of Williston Seminary since 1842. 

2. Historical Discourse by Professor W. S. Tyler, and Oration by Professor 
Cyrus Northrop, delivered at the Quarter Century Celebration of Williston Sem- 
inary, 1867, 

3. Discourse commemorative of Hon. Samuel Williston, by Professor W. S 
Tyler, 1874, 

4. Alumni Records of Williston Seminary, compiled by Joseph H. Sawyer, the 
present Acting Principal, 1875. 

5. Act of Incorporation, Constitution, and By-Laws of Williston Seminary, 
1875, 

VOL. VII. 8 
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The town has a little valley and a stream of its own—the 
Manhan—which rises in the southern prolongation of the Hoosac 
Mountains, lying some five miles west of the town and called at 
this point Mt. Pomeroy. The two hills, Mt. Tom and Mt. Pome- 
roy, of nearly equal height, and enclosing the town on the east 
and west, dignify Easthampton, and give it a character of its 
own. They have, too, such an effect upon the air that visitors 
uniformly suppose that the town is situated upon a considerable 
elevation. The present population of the place somewhat ex- 
ceeds 4,000. Easthampton furnishes a remarkable example of 
the union of manufacturing and agricultural activity. Nowhere 
else is the New England farmer of the genuine type better repre- 
sented. Industrious, shrewd, kindly, intelligent, frugal, hospit- 
able, orderly, religious, the farmers of the vicinity are men of a 
superior order who do much to maintain a conservative and some- 
what severe public sentiment. The natural thinness of the soil is 
more than compensated for by the ease with which it is culti- 
vated and by the excellent and accessible market which the man- 
ufacturing industries have created. Farming has continued to 
be profitable and sons are content to till the acres of their 
fathers. On the other hand, the manufacturing enterprises, with 
scarcely an exception, have been prosperous. They have yielded 
large returns to their stockholders and have furnished well-nigh 
uninterrupted employment, even during the most depressed times. 
There is to be found then at Easthampton a substantial and 
prosperous farming community and, combined with this, that 
bustle and activity which successful, well-established manufactur- 
ing is needed to supply. 

Half a century ago Easthampton was a purely agricultural 
village. It was chiefly inhabited by the Lymans, Clapps, and 
Wrights, and was sometimes derisively called by the people 
of Northampton, of which it was an outlying district, Pucker- 
town, perhaps in allusion to the frugality and religiousness of 
its inhabitants. Its minister was the Rev. Payson Williston 
(Y. C. 1783), a native of North Haven, Conn., where his father, 
the Rev. Noah Williston (Y. C. 1757) had been minister. 
Among his sons was one, Samuel, born in 1795, who, after having 
been compelled by weakness of the eyes, which continued through 
life, to relinquish a course of study begun at Andover prepara- 
tory to college, finally settled in his native town. Here he tried 
school teaching and farming, meeting many discouragements in 
both. He married when only 27, the noble wife who still sur- 
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vives him and whose continued presence in her 88th year is a con- 
stant benediction to the village which has so long been her home. 
In a way not without romantic interest, Mr. Williston was led to 
initiate in the United States the manufacture of covered buttons, 
first by hand labor and since 1835 by machine power. Though the 
beginnings of this industry were the most modest conceivable, 
the growth of its prosperity was rapid and the competence and 
future wealth of its projector was soon assured. 

Mr. Williston never forgot his original desire to be a minister, 
nor that consecration to the highest aims which the choice of this 
calling implies. While intensely fond of making money and 
laborious and self-denying to the extreine to this end, he had an 
equally strong sense of his stewardship of all that he had acquired, 
and an abiding desire to use for God’s glory and the good of 
mankind the wealth which flowed in upon him. As early as- 
1837, when the last two of his five children, all of whom died in 
infancy or early childhood, were sick, he set apart a considerable 
sum to be applied to the service of his fellow-men. What its 
destination should be, was not at first clear in his mind, but per- 
sonal preference and the counsel of friends finally led him to 
found, equip, and gradually endow, in his native town, the Classi- 
cal and Scientific Academy which bears his name. 

Williston Seminary was first opened December 2, 1841. Dur- 
ing the months preceding, a series of articles had appeared in the 
Hampshire Gazette, setting forth the advantage to the towns of 
Hampshire County of a well-equipped academy and foreshadow- 
ing the probability of such a foundation in the near future. The 
author of these articles was Professor W. S. Tyler, of Amherst 
College, then hardly thirty years old, and already the trusted 
friend and counselor of Mr. Williston in the disposition of his 
wealth. Nor was this service of Professor Tyler’s his last to the 
school. He has been, from that day to this, constantly interested 
in its welfare, has shrunk from no duty which its interests required 
of him, and has had great influence in shaping its development. 
May its prosperity and increasing usefulness be such as to repay 
all his thought and devotion! 

The first Principal of the School was the Rev. Luther Wright 
(Y. C. 1822), a native of Easthampton. He had had much expe- 
rience in teaching, and came to Williston from Leicester Acad- 
emy, where he had been Principal. Mr. Wright was a man of 
forcible and decided character and an efficient schoolmaster of 
the last generation. Among his associates in these early years 
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were men of such mark as the Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs of 
Brooklyn, and the Rev. Dr. E. K. Alden of Boston, Secretary of 
the A. B.C. F.M. Pupils of both sexes were at first received, as 
was then usual in New England academies. The largest. number 
of young ladies in attendance during any one year was one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven. During 1864, the last year during which 
girls were received, the number was fifty-four. The number of 
names of boys and girls in the first catalogue was one hundred 
and ninety-one, and the total rose in the year 1846 to five hun- 
dred and forty-two. This rapid increase shows how warmly the 
school commended itself to the public; and it is also apparent 
that, with a teaching force of only four or five, the classes could 
not have been carefully graded nor any very systematic training 
secured. The attendance must have been very fluctuating. 
Scholars came in, even for a few weeks, as they were able, but the 
school consisted mostly of serious-minded young men and young 
women, who were received as boarders in most of the farmers’ 
homes (there were then no dormitories), and who enlivened the 
village by their presence. During the first five years of the 
school’s existence, 95 per cent. of the attendance was from New 
England, and 60 per cent. from Hampshire County. But about 
1845 began the development of the High Schools under the leader- 
ship of Horace Mann. This lessened the local patronage, and 
the rising prestige of Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary diminished 
the number of young lady pupils. It became apparent that the 
school had served its purpose as a local benefactor; it was now 
to seek and gain a national reputation. 

Mr. Wright was succeeded in 1849 by the Rev. Josiah Clark 
(Y. C. 1833). Mr. Clark combined many of the qualifications 
which must be found in a successful Principal. No American 
teacher has gained a deeper hold upon the tenderest affection of 
his pupils. He was a man of careful scholarship, of conscientious 
industry, of deep, though quiet, enthusiasm. Earnest, self-deny- 
ing, humble, deeply religious, he pervaded by the influence of his 
personal character the whole great school, ruling it through the 
loyalty and admiring affection of his Senior Class. His was a 
lovely character. He had a feminine delicacy and diffidence. 
All boisterousness and self-assertion was foreign to his nature. 
Doubtless he failed to impress himself strongly upon the coarser 
characters; but he left an indelible impress upon the nobler 
natures and he drew such boys in great numbers to the school. 
The proportion of graduates of Williston, between the years 1850 
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and 1864, who have gained leading positions in the various 
careers of life is fairly overwhelming. This was the golden 
age of the school. Hue regrediendum est unde egressi sumus. 
“To these principles, so far as we have abandoned them, must 
we return.” At the close of Mr. Clark’s administration, the 
remarkable statement was made that the fourteen classes, which 
graduated under his principalship, had furnished to Yale, 
Williams, and Amherst, ten Valedictorians, eight Salutatorians, 
and thirty Philosophical orators. It should be added that, 
throughout Mr. Clarke’s administration, an interval of three 
years excepted, there stood by his side as associate-principal, Mr. 
Eli A. Hubbard, a man of great uprightness of character and an 
able teacher. The value of his services at the head of the English 
Department of this school and later as a member of the State 
Board of Education has been universally recognized. 

Mr. Clark withdrew from the school in 1864, in the very height 
of his usefulness, and Dr. Marshall Henshaw, at that time Pro- 
fessor of Physics in Rutgers College, but previously an efficient 
head of Dummer Academy at Byefield, Mass., was appointed his 
successor. Dr. Henshaw proved himself, during his administra- 
tion of twelve years, a most laborious worker. He gave his 
entire devotion by day and by night, in term and in vacation, to 
the school. He was a graduate of Amherst College, in the class 
of 1845. An accurate scholar, his vigorous mind turned with 
equal ease and interest to the classics and to science. His class- 
room drill upon the essentials of preparation for college, in Greek 
and Latin, was rigorous and effective. He was also a remarkably 
clear and successful lecturer on Physics. Mr. Williston had 
always felt a stronger interest in the scientific side of the school 
than in the classical, and Dr. Henshaw won his way to his entire 
confidence by working earnestly for the development of this 
department. The English course was extended, additional teach- 
ers were engaged, and the English scholars equalled in number 
those of the classical course. ‘These were the years immediately 
succeeding the war. There was then in the country a large number 
of young men whose patriotism had interrupted their education, 
and who, when their term of service in the army had expired, 
felt that it was too late to complete, or to attempt, the college 
course which might have been their original choice. To such 
a course which did not demand extensive preparation and which 
could be speedily completed was most welcome. Their experi- 
ences in the war had taught them sobriety, self-reliance and 
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obedience, and they gave a high character to the large classes 
which were graduated from the scientific department in the years 
between 1865 and 1870. 

Mr. Williston died in 1874. The last industrial enterprise of 
his life, the erection of the Williston Thread Mills, was his only 
unsuccessful one, and reduced the amount of his property by at 
least a million dollars. He is said to have regretted this loss 
most keenly because his plans of beneficence to Amherst College 
and to Williston Seminary were thereby curtailed. 

It will be proper to state at this point, as briefly as possible, 
exactly what were Mr. Williston’s benefactions to the school 
which bears his name. He kept, from the first, a careful account 
of all sums expended in behalf of the school, and it is interesting 
to note in the successive catalogues, the gradually increasing 
capital invested. Up to 1864, the date of Mr. Clark’s resigna- 
tion, Mr. Williston’s gifts were estimated by himself at $140,000. 
By the close of 1875, shortly before his death, the entire outlay 
upon buildings, equipment, and endowment had reached a total 
of $270,000. Mr. Williston’s final bequests were as follows: 

(1.) $200,000 was to be paid over, on the settlement of the 
estate, to the endowment fund of the school. 

(2.) $50,000 was to be immediately invested as an accumulat- 
ing fund until it should reach the sum of $100,000. A part was 
then to be applied to the erection of a new building to contain a 
School-Chapel, a Library with Reading Room, and Physical, 
Chemical and Mineralogical Cabinets. Of the remainder, $20,000 
was appropriated to the equipment of the scientific cabinets and 
the purchase of books for the Library; $15,000 was to be set 
aside as a Fund, the income of which was to be used for the in- 
crease of the library and the improvement of the cabinets; 
$30,000 was to be reserved as a charity fund-for the aid of worthy 
students in need. 

(3.) $150,000 was to pass to the Seminary upon the death of 
Mrs. Williston, but was not to be available as income-yielding 
until it should accumulate to $300,000. 

The actual immediate gift is thus seen to have been $250,000. 
This with the $270,000 previously mentioned brings Mr. Willis- 
ton’s entire liberality to the institution to a total of more than 
half-a-million dollars, not including the accumulating fund of 
$150,000 hereafter to be received. 

The $50,000, the second bequest, was immediately placed at 
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interest and the time is approaching when it will be available 
for the purposes specified. 

The complete settlement of the estate proved so difficult, 
owing to the embarrassments of the Williston Mills, that the 
$200,000 the first bequest, was not paid over until 1883.* 

During the administration of each of the first three Principals 
Mr. Williston was always conspicuous as the power behind the 
throne. He had a keen sense of his proprietorship in the school. 
He was its Patron, present on public occasions, addressing the 
boys whenever any school difficulty arose, visibly and actively 
intervening as he judged fit. The Trustees were simply his 
advisers, the Principal of the school was his agent. To this 
intervention all the Principals adapted themselves with greater 
or less ease,—Dr. Henshaw perhaps most successfully, since he 
fully sympathized with Mr. Williston’s views. On the death of 
Mr. Williston, the Board of Trustees acquired a new prominence, 
and, impressed by the magnitude of the money-trust which they 
expected immediately to administer, began to concern themselves 
more closely with the conduct of the school. Dr. Henshaw 
found it difficult to adapt himself to this policy, and by his own 
resignation terminated his administration in 1876. In the same 
year that brilliant classical scholar Dr. J. M. Whiton (Y. C. 1853) 
was appointed principal, resigning in 1878. Dr. Whiton was 
succeeded by Dr. J. W. Fairbanks, a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege in the class of 1866. Dr. Fairbanks resigned in 1884. 

The preceding resumé of the history of Williston Seminary was 
essential in order to give an idea of the vicissitudes through 
which the school has passed and of the conditions which surround 
it in the present. It remains to describe the work to which the 
school desires henceforth to devote itself; to outline its facilities 
for doing this work well; to allude to one or two distinctive 
features of school-life and school organization, and to suggest cer- 
tain directions in which expansion and improvement may be hoped 
in the future. The scope of the Article, as well as the writer’s 
relation to the school, will impose manifest limits in treating of 
some of these subjects. 

It will have been apparent that Williston Seminary in the first 
stage of its existence under Principal Wright was essentially a 
great rural academy, differing from other country schools only 


*The entire income of the school from invested funds during the current year 
j8 $13,600. This is exclusive of the amount received for tuition and room-rent. 
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in the age and maturity of its scholars and in the ability and 
acquirements of some of its teachers. 

With Mr. Clark came suddenly the era of its eminence, in a 
more than local field, as a classical fitting-school,—one comparable 
in all respects with the Exeter or the Andover of that period, whose 
honored heads, Drs. Soule and Taylor, were not superior in Chris- 
tian courtesy, scholarship, or power of imparting stimulus, to Dr. 
Josiah Clark. There was in connection with the school an Eng- 
lish department and an exceptionally well administered one, but 
the successes of the school were measured by the achievements of 
its classical graduates. The English side was after all only an 
appendage. 

With the administration of Dr. Henshaw was inaugurated an 
earnest attempt, while sacrificing nothing of the reputation which 
the Academy had gained as a classical school, to superadd a com- 
pletely organized Scientific Department of high excellence, and 
to this end the strong wills of Mr. Williston and Dr. Henshaw 
were unitedly bent and for this object money was unstintedly 
expended. 

The ten years which have passed since Mr. Williston’s death 
have been years of transition. In them, as in all periods of reid- 
justment and reconstruction, much energy and effort has been 
expended without visible result and many hopes which seemed 
reasonable have been disappointed or deferred. This period has 
now, we trust, ended and several things are now settled. 

First. A financial basis adequate for the present operations and 
future development of the school is now assured. 

Secondly. The character of the school and the special 
work to which it will devote itself are fixed. It will be an 
institution of secondary instruction, and will restrict its ac- 
tivity to the preparation of boys and young men, in the 
best manner possible, for the academic or scientific college 
or for business. This recognition of its work as distinctly 
secondary involves the abandonment of a plan which lay very 
near to Mr. Williston’s heart, that of creating, out of the 
Scientific Department, an English College with President and 
Professors. Had his prosperity continued to the close of his life 
he would without doubt have set apart sufficient money to carry 
such a project into execution and the result would perhaps have 
been an additional would-be college, attempting an indefinite 
work for which there was no real demand and competing with 
older institutions for its pupils. Could Mr. Williston have fore- 
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seen the increase in the number of technical schools and the 
wide range of study now offered in the courses of our colleges, 
he would perhaps have modified his own original plan. As it is, 
circumstances have modified it, and the effort of those who are 
charged with the administration of his gifts must be so to use 
them as will be productive of the greatest good,—thus fulfilling 
the spirit if not the letter of his instructions. 

Thirdly. The organization of the school in two codrdinate de- 
partments, and the general plan of study in each may be regarded 
as settled. There will of course be modifications in details. The 
shorter, or three-years, course of study in the Classical Depart- 
ment will be abandoned as soon as arrangements can be made 
which shall secure, in cottages controlled by the school, that 
home-care suitable to the age of boys who are commencing at its 
lowest stage a four-years course of preparation for college. In 
a lengthened course more time can be given to the early stages of 
mathematical study, especially to Algebra—and to the Modern 
Languages. It is desired particularly to emphasize, henceforth, 
the quality of the mathematical training of classical graduates. 
The reputation of the whole Scientific Department demands this. 

In the Scientific Department, liberty in the election of studies, 
and particularly in pursuing simultaneously the studies of dif- 
ferent classes, will be abridged. Thus greater stability will be 
given to the scientific classes and membership in them will be 
more highly valued. It seems desirable, too, that a larger pro- 
portion of the scientific graduates should study at least one lan- 
guage—be it Latin, German, or French—other than their native 
tongue. 

Williston occupies a unique position among the large endowed 
schools as respects the development of its scientific depart- 
ment. Other schools have gained an equal reputation as nurs- 
eries of classical scholarship. Other schools have offered in an 
English course opportunities of instruction in Mathematics, the 
elements of Natural Science, History and Literature, to those who 
have not wished to prepare for the Academic College. But in 
all such cases, at least until very recently, the reputation of the 
school has rested almost wholly upon the achievements of the 
classical graduates. The English course has been merely an 
appendage to the school. At Williston, on the other hand, there 
has been for twenty years a persistent attempt to organize, foster, 
and to some extent even to create the demand for, a course of 
Scientific and English training sufficiently rigorous and exact to 
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confer mental sharpness and vigor, sufficiently broad to give 
mental expansion, and withal sufficiently brief to deliver over its 
graduates into the practical callings before the taste and aptitude 
for manual labor should be seriously impaired by advancing 
years. The aim of the school at present is to maintain courses 
of classical and scientific study of equal length and each of a high 
degree of merit, on a parity with each other. A constant diffi- 
culty thus far has lain in the inferior advantages of early instruc- 
tion and home training enjoyed by our scientific boys. No mira- 
cles can be wrought of course, and inferiority at the outset will 
be followed by a corresponding inferiority at the close of the 
course. A beginning has been made this year in raising the 
qualifications for admission, and the work of the lowest class has 
been increased. Stricter grading, greater permanence in the 
teaching force, and consequent increased dignity and stability in 
the scientific department may be anticipated in the future. 

The composite organization of Williston Seminary (with its 
two codrdinate departments) increases the difficulty of its 
management. Success will only be possible through identity of 
methods of instruction and equality in the standard of profi- 
ciency demanded, in both departments. It is also essential that 
those entrasted with the conduct of the school should have suffi- 
cient breadth of view to recognize that different minds require 
different systems of training and should enter with interest and 
sympathy into Mr. Williston’s hopes for both Departments. 
Much can indeed be said in favor of bringing two such courses 
side by side on equal terms. Given equal exactions and equal 
thoroughness in both courses, and each side of the school may be 
expected to learn much from the other. The classical boys who 
are not destined to commence so early the struggle for daily 
bread, may gain some valuable lessons from the young men of 
more practical bent, for whom the scientific department was 
founded. The scientific scholars should be the gainers from 
association with those who enjoy the literary training and the 
general culture which occupation with language and history 
is suited to give. A warm recognition of the claims, both 
of the ancient and the modern world, should characterize the 
graduates of the Williston Seminary. To the general public 
it will probably always be a recommendation of the school that 
it affords complete courses of classical and scientific study in 
separate departments. Many parents who design to send their 
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sons to business or to a technical school, would yet be glad that 
the boys should enjoy association with those of their own age 
who are studying Latin and Greek, if at the same time they are 
taught the fundamental studies with unexcelled thoroughness. 
Fourthly.—It will perhaps be expected that the general policy 
of Williston Seminary in regard to what may be called school 
management, should be outlined and that a few words should be 
said as to the relation desired between teachers and scholars. 
There is little danger that the need of authority on the one side 
and of obedience on the other should be overlooked, especially 
since the school is situated in a manufacturing community of 
masters and men where almost everyone’s life is regulated by a 
bell. But it would be a sad mistake to compare a school to a 
factory, or to suppose that methods which may produce buttons 
and thread suffice for the education of men. It must always be 
borne in mind that, however necessary prohibitions and measures 
of repression may sometimes be, they constitute but a small part 
of school management, are purely negative in their influence, and 
can never create character. A prominent feature of any really 
successful policy must be that it supplies that stimulus to right 
conduct which comes from personal influence, persuasion, and 
helpful sympathy. The main influences upon which the good 
order and successful work of a school depends are rigid exaction 
of the severe intellectual effort which of itself precludes the 
possibility, as it usually removes the desire, of dissipation; quiet, 
but prompt and unfailing, attention to the beginnings of wrong- 
doing in individuals; and thoughtful precaution which removes 
out of the way in advance whatever might disturb the quiet 
tenor of school activity. Most impressive to a scholar who 
comes for the first time from his home is the regularity with 
which the mechanism of a large school operates. He delights to 
participate as a conscious factor in the movement of the great 
whole, while he feels at the same time his own littleness and 
glows with admiration for the school. It is, after all, the school 
which educates the boy and to the influence of which he 
yields himself to the fullest extent. The teachers, then, must 
put into the life of the school what they expect the boys 
to take from it. Perfect straightforwardness in all dealings 
with boys and genuine interest in their welfare will always 
secure the confidence which boys are glad to give, and will 
bring the opportunity of suggesting and outlining to the 
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better boys those standards of what is becoming the school, 
which shall in time prevail, and which, once accepted, any boy 
would sooner cut off his right hand than disregard. Affection 
for the school can be appealed to almost without limit and, if the 
appeal be made in an honest and manly way, the feeling is 
strengthened by each new appeal. Boys must be made to feel 
that they and their friends are most deeply concerned in the pros- 
perity of the school, and that they are its natural guardians and 
defenders quite as truly and often more efficiently than teachers 
and trustees can be. They may be frankly and truly told that 
as they are inheritors of a noble past, so they should be the 
architects of a yet nobler future. Their sense of proprietorship 
once aroused, it will be found that they will welcome any inno- 
vation, any reasonable added labor or new exaction, if only they 
are persuaded that the aim and tendency of these things is to 
render the school more worthy of themselves and their friends. 
And when such feelings have been touched and begin to grow, 
will a boy expose himself to the forfeiture of the privileges to 
which as a member of the organism he has the title ? 

Among the institutions belonging to the boys most character- 
istic of Williston Seminary must be mentioned the Debating 
Societies of the classical and scientific departments. The school 
possesses in the Adelphi,* the older of the two societies, an aux- 
iliary of which it is proud. Founded about 1850 and for many 
years the only debating society in the school, the Adelphi has 
always been conducted with great spirit and interest and it is 
perhaps the best school debating society in the United States. 
Its members are mainly from the two upper classes in the classical 
department—often every Senior becomes an Adelphian,—and its 
meetings are held on Friday evenings. The literary exercises, 
which are entirely public, are attended by many members of 
the school who have not joined the society and who avail them- 
selves of the exemption from study hours which is conceded on 
Friday evenings for that purpose, so that there is usually a good 
audience to listen to the speaking and to stimulate the debaters 
to do their best. Attendance and punctuality and decorum are 
rigidly enforced by fines. Failure to fill appointments is also 
punished by tines which are so heavy that members do not often 

* The society of the Scientific Department, the Gamma-Sigma, resembles the 
Adelphi so closely in organization, times of meeting, and general aim, that a 
description of one serves also as a description of the other 
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incur them. The most important exercise is, of course, the 
Debate, participated in by six previously appointed disputants, 
by members of the society from the floor, and by non-members who 
may be present. (No one can become a member of the society 
who has not first given proof of his powers by taking part in 
debate). The Oracle, or school-paper, is a spicy account of the 
events of the week contributed by various hands and containing 
amusing reports of scholars’ blunders and teachers’ wise and 
foolish sayings. There follow the Reading at Sight from some 
English author, the Oration, and lastly the Critique. This last is 
written during the progress of the exercises of the evening, and 
is uniformly serious and searching. It extends to the bearing 
and decisions of the presiding officer, the attitude, gestures, and 
delivery of the disputants in debate. Friday evenings in the 
Adelphi are among the brightest experiences in school-life. The 
hall, one of the best rooms in one of the main school-buildings, is 
large, pleasantly furnished, and well-lighted. It accommodates 
about one hundred. The boys come together here after the 
heavy work of the week is done, dressed in their best, and 
the dignity and propriety which characterize their proceed- 
ings on their own ground are the best proof of their essential 
manliness and love of what is orderly and right. There is no 
place like this for learning the details of Parliamentary Law. 
A new President, or a President pro tempore who may not be 
familiar with Cushing’s Manual, is likely to have his ignorance 
fully exposed. Everything is done according to Parliamentary 
form. If a song is wanted, a mc ion to that effect is gravely 
made from the floor, and, after having been solemnly entertained 
by the President, is duly seconded and voted upon. 

It will be readily seen how strong a stimulus such a debating 
society supplies to the composition-writing and regular oratorical 
exercises of the school. During the writer’s connection with 
Williston Seminary he has never known an attempt of a scholar 
to let a composition go by default, and has far more often had to 
urge upon his classes brevity than greater length. 

Another institution of the boys’ which might merit a few words 
of mention is the Willistonian, or weekly school paper, an eight 
page sheet conducted by the Adelphi Society and furnishing a 
valuable training to its editors., 

There is, moreover, an Athletic Association managed by a 
committee consisting of the school-president and of one member 
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from each of the three upper classes. Mr. Hand, one of the teach- 
ers, is the present treasurer. The duty of this association is to 
look out for the interests of the school in foot-ball and in base-ball, 
toselect and provide for the training of the “elevens” and 
“ nines,” to arrange match games, and to care for the gymnasium. 
This committee also aids the teacher of gymnastics in arranging 
for the athletic exhibition at the end of the year. 

The geographical situation of Williston. Seminary can hardly 
fail to have an important bearing upon its future prosperity. It 
is much the most southerly of the great preparatory schools, and 
lies not half so far removed from New York as Andover, Exeter, 
or St. Paul’s. It is surrounded by the colleges to which it sends 
its pupils—Dartmouth, Williams, Harvard, Amherst, Yale, and 
Princeton. Its location will always commend it strongly to 
Southern New England and to the Middle States. Connecticut 
boys have long resorted here in large numbers, and at the present 
time twenty-five boys, a sixth of the whole membership of the 
school, are from Connecticut. 

A desirable feature of Williston is the relatively large number 
of its teachers. There are at present nine, who give their whole 
time to the school. The classes are consequently of moderate size, 
never exceeding thirty, and the older teachers do not teach on 
the average more than three hours per day. Their teaching is 
therefore more effective and they have some opportunity to carry 
forward their own studies and to serve the school outside of the 
class-room. Labor in an endowed Academy such as has been 
described possesses a powerful fascination and offers great rewards 
to a true teacher. The definiteness of the work, its supreme 
importance, the impressible and interesting period of life at which 
boys are received, the certainty of gratifying results in school 
and college if well-understood means are faithfully employed,— 
these are the considerations which stimulate to earnest effort. 
For graduates who contemplate the teacher’s calling I know no 
better place than a teachership at Williston to test their fitness 
for the work they have chosen, no larger opportunity of usefulness, 
no position in which, with all its difficuities and perplexities, 
they will more certainly find that interest felt is reciprocated, 
and merit appreciated. 

The dormitory system has a larger extension at Williston than 
at the other preparatory schools. There are possible accommo- 
dations for one hundred and twenty scholars in the Seminary 
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halls. The original argument for these dormitories was of course 
theireconomy. The evils and dangers attendant upon them are at 
the present time strongly impressed upon the public and need not 
be referred to more definitely here. It may however be said that 
the present administration of the school do not wholly deprecate 
the influence of dormitory life upon the boys, They believe that, 
experienced for a year or two in the later part of the course, it 
usually proves a means of developing self-reliance and of strength- 
ening character. At the same time the general policy which it 
is hoped the school may adopt is one of distribution. They hope 
that ere long a considerable portion of the younger boys may be 
lodged in homes, controlled by the school, and superintended by 
ladies specially fitted by temperament and by experience for this 
duty. Whether scholars live in the dormitories or in private 
houses, it is their conviction that in a school like this considerably 
greater demands may and should be made in the class-room 
than would be necessary in a school the scholars of which were 
living at home. The statement is not too strong that the 
existence of such a school as this with the unavoidable temptations 
which beset its pupils is only justified by the exceptionally high 
character of the training given. It must attempt and accom- 
plish something far better than the ordinary high school, or it 
has failed. : 

It might be interesting to indicate the type of character pro- 
duced at Williston. It will help in doing this to consider from 
what homes the boys come. They come with few éxceptions 
from religious households, and at the present time a large pro- 
portion are boys of slender means who know that they must look 
to their education to better their condition and whom necessity 
spurs to effort. A leading trait of the Williston boy is self- 
reliance—another equally characteristic trait is his democratic 
spirit. A school more free from exclusiveness or class- or caste- 
rule can hardly exist. 

There is much in the school community that is sound and 
healthful and that is full of promise for the future. It is pleas- 
ant to think of the refining influence which a beautiful new 
chapel, with all the aid it will give to the daily religious 
service, will exert, of the stimulus which the new library and 
scientific cabinets will afford, of the various ways in which the 
future wants of the school in various directions will be satisfied 
through the thoughtful care of its founder, Samuel Williston. 
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Articte IV.—COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


PROFESSIONALISM IN CoLLEGE ATHLETICS.—CAUSE AND 
REMEDY. 


Just what meaning the term professionalism conveys when 
applied to college sports, is not clear or definite, but we under- 
stand that it describes whatever is opposed to gentlemanliness. 
It is alleged that contests between college teams are not con- 
ducted with as gentlemanly a spirit as formerly; and it is this, 
whether it be professionalism or not, which we desire to see rem- 
edied. 

But, in admitting that such allegations are not without founda- 
tion, there is to be said in defense of both the games and the 
players, that the conceptions formed and the censorious opinions 
lately uttered concerning them, have been very largely acquired 
from newspaper reports, which have been highly colored and 
grossly exaggerated. In truth there seems to have existed in 
the minds of very many newspaper men a desire to report games 
in the most sensational manner conceivable, and, particularly in 
the game of foot-ball, to vie with each other in would-be face- 
tious comparisons between college players and prize fighters. 
And this has been carried to such an extent that even with the 
great allowance which one is wont to make in reading these 
accounts, it is utterly impossible to form a fair conception of 
what actually took place upon the field. Consequently people 
have been induced to imagine a much worse condition of things 
than actually exists. That men have, at times, in the heat of 
strife, done things ungentlemanly, and perhaps brutal, is true, 
but this is the exception and not the rule. 

It is not of this, however, that complaints are made. It is that 
the policy of our athletics is tending towards professionalism. 
This tendency is ascribed by some to contact with profes- 
sionals; bvt, that this is not the true reason, is evident from the 
fact that, while playing college teams, professionals conduct them- 
selves in a gentlemanly way—leaving for their games with pro- 
fessionals all practices which are offensive and objectionable. 
And further, those sports in which we contend with professionals 
are freest from objections of this nature, while the game of foot 
ball, the sport in which we meet with college men only, is most 
pregnant with them. Is its origin anything more than the out- 
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growth of a constantly increasing desire to win and of the high 
price set upon victory? Such it seems to me; and so strong has 
this desire grown at times that the object only has been consid- 
ered and not the means of acquiring it. 

It is not my intention, however, to advocate anything that will 
tend to lessen the rivalry between colleges, or that will tend to 
check the progress of the games. On the contrary, skill and 
rivalry are, to my mind, the very essence of them, and should the 
rivalry be abated, or the games played with less skill than has of 
late been exhibited, athletics would soon fall into disfavor and 
students would be deprived of that healthful recreation enjoyed 
in witnessing these events. Players, too, would cease to obtain 
the physical development accompanying careful training for such 
contests, since its incentive would be wanting; and it is well 
established that men will not train faithfully and steadily, either 
in a gymnasium or on the field, unless some distinction is to be 
gained by successful competition. 

In most colleges the captain is solely responsible for the work 
of his men. Their training in every particular is entrusted to 
him. He is, one might say, expected to insure victory, and con- 
sequently in case of defeat his position is extremely arduous. To 
be sure, it is best to put this trust in some one man, but is it just 
to charge him with the whole cause of defeat after he has trained 
his men carefully and conscientiously and done all in his power 
to make them win? Yet, this is invariably the fate that awaits 
a defeated captain. 

To escape this censure and consequent chagrin a great tempta- 
tion presents itself to him to instill into his men the feeling that 
victory must be had at any cost; that one rule may be trans- 
gressed and another so stretched as to make up in strategy what 
is lacking in skill. And so much is defeat dreaded that this 
temptation has sometimes proved too strong for captain and 
players, and therefore such methods of play have been sometimes 
adopted. 

By no means are those participating in the games the only 
ones at fault. Spectators are guilty of as flagrant faults as play- 
ers. It is far worse for a crowd to demoralize a visiting team 
with howling and yelling than for players to defeat them by 
taking unfair advantages. The one is professionalism on the part 
of the spectators, the other on the part of the players. Besides, 
is it to be expected that players, who are simply agents of the 
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college, will be more conscientious and particular than those 
whom they represent? The standard which players maintain is 
that which is demanded of them by their college. 

The college press has also savored of an ambition to treat col- 
lege sports from a professional standpoint; to compare players 
with professionals and test their merits in a professional crucible. 
The articles frequently appearing concerning the personnel of 
teams, the frequent comparisons between and comments upon 
players, and the publication of individual records, all tend to 
foster a spirit of individuality, to make men play for a record 
and to arouse insubordination. 

If these be the faults, the question is, How can they be reme- 
died ? 

The first step must be taken by the college itself, by those 
who do not take an active part in the games. The standard of 
play which they demand must be raised. They should neither 
indulge in uncalled for boisterousness, such as to demoralize 
visitors, nor tolerate unfairness in the players. They should raise 
the tone of the part which they take in the contests, and in so 
doing the tone of athletics in general will be improved. It might 
be well to suggest in addition that the press confine its reports to 
accurate and uncolored statements, and abandon all extravagant 
indulgence in sensational effect. The College press should cease 
to publish such articles as have been commented upon above; it 
should endeavor to check the exhibition of all that is objection- 
able, to laud that which is commendable, and to be more sparing 
of its censure upon those suffering defeat, unless such censure is 
well merited. 

Captains should insist upon having the game played in a gen- 
tlemanly way, in accordance with the spirit of the rule and not 
merely within the strict letter of it; and they should enforce 
this order by inflicting some well advised penalty for its non- 
observance. Of course, captains cannot refuse men positions on 
the teams because their manners are not as acceptable as those of 
others. Such a method of selection would not be tolerated for a 
moment. But they can check the appearance of anything that 
savors of professionalism, and can compel men to play with the 
understanding that they are to make every effort to win so long as 
they can do it honorably, but never to make use of any practices 
which are unfair. In addition to this a revision of the rules may 
be necessary to assist in bringing about the desired changes. In 
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foot ball, for example, such a revision would greatly facilitate the 
task of freeing the game from objections. 

By way of suggestion would it not be advisable to remove the 
two judges from the field and clothe the referee with powers as 
unlimited as those of an umpire in the game of base ball? If this 
were done surely the most objectionable feature of the game, 
the constant disputes and prolonged delays, would be obviated. 
A judge, as the game is now played, is only a coach, and often 
a captain of his eleven. He does not assist in rendering decis- 
ions, on the contrary he is an untiring hindrance to a free and 
prompt judgment from the referee. Since a prevalent source of 
complaint arises from intentionally tackling men when about to 
catch the ball, would it not be advisable to empower the referee 
to remove such an offender from the field for the first offence ? 
And, finally, since in lining up much that has the appearance of 
fighting takes place when one rusher holds another trying to 
break through— would it not be well to compel rushers to remain 
with both feet upon the ground until the ball is put in play ? 

The conclusion to which this examination of the question leads 
us may be stated in a single sentence. The remedy for the evils 
as they now exist in College athletics is to be sought in the 
proper exercise by the captains of their undoubted and ample 
authority, in such modifications of the present rules as above 
suggested, in the better sentiment of college men who support 
and are present at the public contests, and in helpful and truthful 
criticism and reporting by the college and public press. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Divine Avtuority oF THE Bistz.*—The name of Pro- 
fessor Wright is associated in many minds with certain creditable 
work in a narrow field of surface geology, rather than with 
studies in the department of Biblical exegesis and criticism, 
where, however, he has recently become a professional teacher. 
Two or three small volumes upon subjects connected with 
such studies have indeed appeared from his pen; but these 
have been put forth as essays in logic rather than as embodying 
the results of original research in the language and literature of 
the sacred Scriptures. Those who do not credit the author’s 
peculiar views on the nature of sound inference will, then, per- 
haps be disappointed to find that this “ brief treatise” also is “an 
outgrowth of special studies in inductive logic” (p. v.), is—in fact 
—“an attempt to guide the reader through the logical mazes” 
(p. vii.) of the subject. Friendly readers will wish, we are sure, 
that its author had waited longer and had then perhaps ventured 
to treat of some topic with which continuous professional studies 
had made him familiar. 

But, as a rule, neither reader nor critic should quarrel with an 
author concerning his chosen point of view. We accept this book, 
then, as an effort at logical induction. We cannot at the same 
time, however, accept the author’s peculiar notions as to what a 
sound induction is. Those notions, so far as they are peculiar, 
will inevitably seem to all trained logicians, either insignificant or 
illusory. The established notions of the conditions of a sound in- 
duction cannot be yielded, either theoretically or practically, in 
deference to such peculiarities. The matter is no mystery. A 
thorough acquaintance with all the important facts, candid and 
careful reasoning from them to just so much and no more of con- 
clusion as the facts warrant, strict observance of the special canons 
which belong to each class of subjects investigated,—these are 
the requisites of a trustworthy induction. In a case like the 
present, the special canons to be observed strictly are the canons 
of Biblical interpretation and Biblical criticism. 

* The Divine Authority of the Bible. By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, Professor of the 
Language and Literature of the New Testament in Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
Congregational S. S. and Publishing Soc., Boston. 
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We regret to find that this book complies with none of the 
above-mentioned requisites. It is without a broad basis of 
acquaintance with facts ; its reasoning can hardly be called either 
candid or careful; and a surprising lack of knowledge of the 
special canons proper to apply to such subjects,—amounting in 
places to an appearance of perfect innocence and naiveté—char- 
acterizes its argument. 

It is an indispensable condition of an essay in inductive logic 
that it shall take account, in due proportion, of all the important 
facts; even apparently insignificant facts cannot safely be neglect- 
ed, especially when they look in a direction contrary to that in 
which the essayist plainly wishes to follow. In this logical essay, 
however, we find many important facts and classes of facts either 
wholly overlooked or not properly emphasized. The omissions 
cannot all be due to the fact that the essay is a “ brief treatise ;” 
for other much less important facts are given with more than sufti- 
cient detail. There are indeed not a few instances of what may 
appear to some trained student of the subject, suppressio veri. 
But evidently this ought not in all such cases to be charged upon 
the author; for the reading shown by its contents is so meagre 
that lack of acquaintance with many such facts is the other mem- 
ber of the alternative. Besides two or three recent scholarly 
works, written from a different point of view, and therefore fre- 
quently criticized in spots by Professor Wright as a part of his 
logical fence, and one or two other such works from which copious 
extracts are made with unrestrained acceptance of their conclu- 
sions, the references of this treatise are almost wholly confined 
to books like the following: Stuart on Romans, on Hebrews, and 
on the Old Testament, Cowles on Daniel, Bannerman, and Woods, 
on Inspiration, Horne’s Introduction, Fairbairn’s Hermeneutical 
Manual, Robinson’s Harmony, the articles in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, and (passim) the author’s Logic of Christian Evi- 
dences and Studies in Science and Religion. 

Among the facts which a sound induction would require to 
have taken into account, but which are here suppressed entirely 
or not duly emphasized, are the following: the fact that the 
phrase yéypamrai—“ it is written ”—(made equivalent by Pro- 
fessor Wright (p. 35) to “ authoritatively written”) and corres- 
ponding phrases, were frequently used by the Church Fathers in 
quoting various Apocryphal writings (for example, Clement of 
Alexandria calls the Book of Baruch “divine Scripture ;” Ter- 
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tullian cites Sirach with the sacred formula, sicut scriptum est, 
and Barnabas quotes from Enoch using yéygamnraz or Aéyet 4 
ypagn, ete., etc.), and were not for some time used by them con- 
cerning the New Testament (the first use of the word “ Scrip- 
ture” for the New Testament not occurring until Theophilus of 
Antioch). The difficult passage in Jude (verse 14) where, after 
making religious use of several apocryphal traditions, the author 
quotes the Book of Enoch as sacred and authoritative prophecy, 
is quite slurred over by Professor Wright (see p. 47). So also 
is one whole side of the testimony from the Old Testament 
Apocrypha to the canonical books entirely neglected. The 
author flatly contradicts (p. 59) the evidence produced in support 
of the undoubted fact that Sirach—for example—claims for itself 
“prophetic and canonical significance” (Sir. xxiv. 32 f.); his 
denial is based on thé fact that Sirach only makes “ wisdom ” say 
through him, “I will pour out doctrine as prophecy and leave it 
to everlasting generations.” But the claim that wisdom will do 
this through the writer of the Wisdom of Sirach constitutes the 
very magnitude of his pretence to inspiration. In the same man- 
ner is there a complete absence of any satisfactory consideration 
of the case of the seven disputed books of the New Testament, 
called Antilegomena. The fact of the existence of such books is 
indeed stated (p. 74 f.); but without taking any account of the 
significance of the fact, the treatment of this topic is closed with 
a weak rhetorical flourish. 

Indeed, the whole chapter on the cardinal question of the 
Canon is painfully meagre and unsatisfactory, and shows less 
than the average reading of the more intelligent clergy on this 
subject. The obscure and difficult matter of the formation and 
trustworthiness of the Old Testament text is passed by in silence 
in the chapter on “ Inspiration and Textual Criticism” (pp. 85- 
100). Noris anything anywhere said about the dependence of 
such an induction as the book proposes, upon the capital facts as 
to the composite nature of various books of the Bible, especially 
the Synoptic Gospels and the Pentateuch. After skirmishing 
with Professor Toy’s compact and scholarly statement of the 
difficulties of the New Testament quotations from the Hebrew 
Scriptures, Professor Wright takes the position (p. 117) that 
‘the Rabbinical method of interpretation” may be dismissed as 
* ae-credited ” so far as it is used by New Testament writers; he 
then clinches his inductive argument by an appeal for loyalty to 
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those writers. In regard to Galatians iii. 16 f., he even seems to 
advocate the absurd view that the plural of the word “seed” 
might have been used in the ancient Hebrew. 

The regard which the early Church gave to certain non-canon- 
ical Christian writings, and the bearing of such regard on the 
truth as to the early views of inspiration, are also quite inade- 
quately considered. Professor Wright goes so far as to admit 
(p. 75) that four such writings “were treated with a good deal 
of consideration during the second and third centuries ;” that the 
Shepherd of Hermas was used somewhat widely for public read- 
ing in the churches, that Eusebius tells us (Hist. Eccl., III. 16), 
the Epistle of Clement was read of old in most of the churches, 
. and other similar facts, he evidently considers of no significance © 
for his induction. 

More confidence might be felt in the conclusions of this book— 
in spite of its negative faults—if it contained a more accurate 
statement of the facts which it does consider desirable for an in- 
duction. Some of its failures in accuracy might have been 
corrected by a simple comparison of the different passages 
written by the author himself. For example, we are told (p. 46) 
that “all but five or six of the books contained in our present 
Hebrew Bibles are quoted in the New Testament ” (and -this, so 
as to imply their peculiar authority); but (p. 55) we have the 
names of no fewer than five such books which are “among” 
those to which “no distinct reference” is made in the New 
Testament. Attention to the anomaly of five books among a 
class that contains only “five or six” might perhaps have led 
the author to correct his misinformation. The brief statement 
(p. 55) of the meanings of the word canon, and the conclusion 
that those books which have stood the tests of “ authenticity and 
inspiration,” are canonical, could not well contain more mistakes 
than it does. If this were all the tests which the ancient Church 
applied (in case we can speak of them as applying fests at all) we 
should have a much larger and poorer bible than we now enjoy. 

Various scholars will discover something new to them in this 
brief treatise. Historians will learn to their surprise, that 
Josephus put Nehemiah and Malachi in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes (p. 42); the Talmud and the Targums will be found 
described in a way to astonish Rabbinical scholars; philologues 
may stare at the word “elect,” derived from xadAéiv (p. 143). 
One apparently petty blunder merits, on account of what is 
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plainly involved in it, more than a mere mention. On p. 65 
Jerome’s well-known declaration about the Apocrypha is ascribed 
to his “ Prologue to Galatians.” The fact that Professor Wright 
could translate Prologus Galeatus by “Prologue to the Gala- 
tians ” shows something more than a pardonable lack of knowl- 
edge as to the entire circuit of Jerome’s writings. It shows that 
the reference, taken at second-hand, was never verified or its 
import understood ; that the meaning of the Latin word Galeatus 
in this phrase was quite misconceived (by reference to Andrews’s 
Latin Lexicon the professor might have discovered this); and 
that the Latin phrase for the New Testament writing for which 
Prologus Galeatus was mistaken (Epis. ad Galatas) was equally 
unfamiliar. 

The character of the exegesis employed for this essay in induct- 
ive logic may be judged correctly by two or three instances. It 
is argued (p. 134) that the discrepancy about the healing of the 
blind man at Jericho may be removed by the “elastic usage ” of 
éyyigerv; that to “eat the passover” may mean (see p. 147) 
the same as to “keep the passover” ( would Professor Wright 
stretch the word so as to cover eating all the meals of a week ?) ; 
that the Hebrew word Elohim is sufficiently “ elastic to permit it 
to be translated ‘angels’ in some connections.” In view of the 
author’s notions of the “ elasticity” of the words with which it 
is his business to deal as a professional exegete, we can better 
understand his opinion that the scholars of the 16th century 
“knew the Greek about as well as we do” (p. 140), that textual 
criticism is a “ dull process,” and logic more important than learn- 
ing for his purpose (p. 14). 

But even for a strictly logical purpose we can scarcely com- 
mend the stress which Professor Wright lays upon many things— 
for example, upon reconciling the minute historical discrepan- 
cies of the Bible. He seems, indeed, to think himself called to 
special exertion in this direction by the recent appearance of 
books—notably Professor Ladd’s Doctrine of Sacred Scripture— 
which lay much less emphasis than he upon the importance of 
any such reconciliation. His peculiar method of reconciliation— 
as judged by the instances given in his book—is quite as disturb- 
ing to faith in the Biblical histories as any work accessible in the 
same line. For example (p. 178), in the case of the instructions 
imparted by our Lord to the twelve on their first mission, our 
author thinks that one command was given one disciple, and a 
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contrary command given another disciple; and so one evangelist 
was inspired to state the words of Christ to the former and 
another inspired to state his contrary words to the latter, etc., 
etc. (although both evangelists say he charged them). This is 
pitiful. To say nothing of the utter lack of historical feeling 
which such “ harmonizing” shows; may we not ask, how is faith 
helped by throwing such small but distracting apparent contra- 
dictions back upon the very teaching of our Lord? Did he thus 
teach so that men received contradictory impressions as to the 
meaning of his most express and minute commands? 

After having noticed at more than sufficient length the mode 
in which Professor Wright has selected and handled the facts 
which must form the basis of his induction, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to give other than a passing notice to the argument built 
upon such a basis. It is difficult to state just what the conclu- 
sions of the book are. They seem to run through its course in 
two lines of opinion that are neither the same, nor parallel, nor 
converging. On the one hand, they are stated in such indefinite 
terms as the following: “Infallibility can be attributed to the 
Bible only as a whole [whatever this may mean], and as related 
to its designed effect in human history ” (p. 101); it is “free from 
essential error” (p. 152); it is perfect for “its designed purpose, 
which is to give to the world a permanent, adequate, intelligible, 
and authoritative written revelation of religious truth” (p. 161); 
its authors were “divinely guided to the utterance in the best 
form of those moral and religious truths most necessary,” etc. 
Indeed, the first page is scarcely finished before the author tells 
us that by “calling the Scriptures inspired and infallible,” he 
only means to affirm the Protestant principle that they are the 
final appeal in matters of Christian faith and practice. But on 
the other hand a very different class of conclusions appears. We 
are told (p. 221) that the Bible “cannot be shown to contain any 
errors” even in the details of science or “ geographical refer- 
ences ;” that, in composing it, forty men in 2,000 years were kept 
from “making any mistakes in historical and geographical refer- 
ences” (p. 223). Yet, recurring to sentences written in the style 
of the first hand—we are informed (p. 217) that “the so-called 
internal evidences of the divine origin of the Bible are not to be 
applied to its minute portions.” Really we do not know where 
to place Professor Wright as to his final opinion on the subject 
of Biblical Inspiration. We fear the troubled reader will not 
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find that the author has altogether redeemed his early promise 
(p. vii.) to give guidance “through the logical mazes of a vast 
field.” For some of these conclusions sound like exact echoes of 
the language of Quenstedt, and of the Buxtorfs and the Carpzovs 
—those stalwart theologians of the seventeenth century from 
whom dissent is elsewhere expressed (p. 161). Ofhers of them, 
however, are so very mild that—saving the constant play upon 
the unfortunate word “infallible,” of which Professor Wright 
seems fond—any Christian (even though he were also a critical 
student of the Bible), would at once accept them. We can think 
of only one account to give of this vacillation between conclu- 
sions so generous in their indefiniteness and others so narrow in 
their adherence to the strictest theory of the infallibility of Scrip- 
ture in ail the details of words and names of places. The conclu- 
sions of the former sort must be the result of those reflections in 
inductive logic begun so long ago; the conclusions of the latter 
sort must be the very recent product of hasty polemic, the result 
of well-meant but ill-judged desire to defend the faith of those 
not learned in Biblical study. 

The appearance of such a work as this we are criticising, how- 
ever well meant, from a professional teacher in a school of sacred 
learning, will be, in view of the rapid advances of American 
scholarship, a genuine surprise. But it can hardly have a succes- 
sor; it will probably be the last of its kind. It is not likely that 
any other teacher of Biblical exegesis and literature will in the 
future put forth similar work over his own signature, whether for 
the supposed defense of orthodoxy, or for the information of the 
unlearned. 

We apologize to our readers for using so much of space. Its 
amount is not to be considered as indicative of the absolute 
importance of the book we have noticed, but of the relative 
amount of it which—considering the importance of its subject— 
provokes the notice of the critic. 


Tue Orcuiws oF New Eneianp.*—This popular monograph 
contains an enumeration of the species of this peculiar and fascin- 
ating family of plants in the order in which they may be found 
as the season advances. The object of the author in writing the 
book is not set forth in a preface, nor was this necessary, since 


* The Orchids of New England. A Popular Monograph. By HENRY BALDWIN. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1884. 
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the most casual inspection shows the work to be a labor of love. 
An interest in the subject, growing with its pursuit, here finds 
such expression as enables others to share and thus enjoy, the 


enthusiasm of the author. ite 
In the introduction Gray, Darwin and other high authorities 


are freely drawn upon for a general description of the typical 
forms and various modifications of Orchidaceous flowers, and for 
a synoptical table of our New England genera, whose names are 
also briefly explained. 

Forty-seven species are enumerated ; a pitiful number in view 
of the fact that, among flowering plants, this order stands third 
in the number of genera and species, being surpassed only by 
the Composite, facile princeps, and the pulse or bean family 
(Leguminose). But we are too far from the tropics, and a single 
county will furnish the New England collector with twice as 
many species of grass or sedge as he can hope to find of orchids 
in all the six States. 

Much of the book is devoted to a description of the many and 
wonderful contrivances by which the visits of nectar-seeking 
insects are made to effect cross-fertilization. The means used 
scarcely stop short of voluntary motion. In these notes there is 
little, however, that is new to botanists, since the author, appar- 
rently with modest distrust of his own powers of observation, has 
preferred to reproduce those of Darwin, mostly upon forms allied 
to ours, or has quoted Miiller, Gray, and other careful observers 
who have followed, in this field, the leadership of that epoch- 
making philosopher. 

The habitat of each species is usually described, and its range 
beyond our limits, and, at the end of the volume, a list of New 
England stations is given for each species. The author only 
claims for this list that it is “reliable as far as it goes” and 
recognizes the fact that botanists, rather than orchids, are “rare” 
in New Hampshire and Eastern Connecticut. In further illustra- 
tion of this feature of the list, as read between the lines, we 
observe that about one-third of the towns in New Haven County 
are not credited with any orchids at all, while New Haven, before 
the recent annexation one of the smallest towns, has more 
than twice as many species as any other, and Wallingford, one 
of the largest in area, is not mentioned. Further, Habenaria 
lacera, Calophogon pulchellus, and Corallorhiza multiflora are 
not mentioned from any town in the county, while they can prob- 
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ably be found growing in all. The frequency with which these 
plants are observed by botanists has permitted them to be passed 
over in silence. In justice it should be added that the last two 
are marked as common in the list. 

The fifteen full page plates contain original illustrations of 
about twice that number of species in blossom and sometimes in 
fruit. These are not intended for botanical diagrams, and yet 
we think their value might have been enhanced, at least for 
enthusiastic beginners, by the use of inconspicuous numbers, 
which, without marring the artistic effect of the plates, would 
have materially aided in the work of identification. 

The book is a conscientious attempt to bring together and 
popularize what is known of our few species of this large and 
interesting family of plants. In doing this the author has used 
far more care and judgment than most popular writers on such 
subjects, and it is to be hoped that he will not soon lay aside 
either his pen or pencil. Oscar HarceEr. 


Fisx’s Manuat or Preacuine.*—This volume is one of many 
recent illustrations of the active concernment in current literature 
of our Theological Seminaries; a concernment in which the com- 
paratively young seminary of the Interior has taken a conspicu- 
ous and honorable share. In this case the volume deals with 
what seems the most immediately practical, as it certainly is one 
of the most perennially important objects of seminary instruction 
—the art of powerful and persuasive pulpit address. The busi- 
ness of preparing men to preach the Gospel is the final purpose 
to which all other endeavors of professorial inculcation are tribu- 
tary. And successfully to train men to become good preachers 
is an object worthy of the best endeavors of the best minds. 
The present volume is from the pen of one who for more than 
twenty-five years has made the art of preaching the theme of 
loving study ard enthusiastic inculcation. 

Professor Fisk conceived that amid the various treatises on 
Homiletics by many writers older or newer before the public, 
there was room left for a treatise which should be distinguished 
from many of them by its comparative brevity, and from others 
by its more simple and practical character. He judged wisely. 

* Manual of Preaching. Lectures on Homiletics. By FRANKLIN W. Fisk, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric in Chicago Theological Seminary. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, 714 Broadway. 1884. p. i.-xv., 1-337. 
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The volume he has written is eminently noticeable for its conden- 
sation of material, and for its adaptation to use either by an 
instructor or by a learner. There is manifest on every page of it 
the practical discernment which comes from long familiarity with 
the subject. Himself an able and popular preacher, Professor 
Fisk is qualified to look at the preacher’s undertaking both from 
the theoretical and experimental side. 

Recognizing the fact that the usefulness of rhetorical instruc- 
tion is mainly in the earlier portion of a man’s ministerial life, 
and that the best result of suecess in those instructions is the 
formation of such intellectual habits as finally supersede any con- 
scious reference to them, Professor Fisk has aimed at such a 
manual of homiletics as should be clear, easily applied and prac- 
tically helpful to any honest student. In this aim he must be 
regarded as having attained a marked success. It is a book 
which cannot be faithfully studied without presenting to the 
mind of a scholar a very high ideal of the preacher’s vocation, 
and without imparting innumerable assistances in attaining to it. 
For students in our theological seminaries, and for youngerly 
pastors as a hand-book useful to have by them for admonition, 
counsel and guidance, the volume is most cordially to be com- 
mended. 

Professor Fisk’s style of writing is simple, direct and forcible. 
His language is strongly Saxon, and borrows its best portion from 
the vernacular of common life. His setting forth of the Design 
of Homiletical Instruction, in the first chapter of the volume, is 
well calculated to impress the importance of the theme upon even 
a chance opener of the book, and contains many fresh and inter- 
esting suggestions. The two great divisions into which he then 
casts his work, 7’he Analysis of a Sermon, and the Synthesis of a 
Sermon, seem to be well proportioned against one another, and 
each to be developed with accuracy and painstaking care. The 
bulk of the author’s space and instruction is of course given to 
the business of the taking “a sermon in pieces” and the “inspec- 
tion of its principal parts ;” for this is the necessary preliminary 
to the wise “gathering of materials” and “formation of the 
sermon.” 

In this business of analysis eighteen chapters, marked by clear 
and instructive discrimination and illustration are employed, from 
which it would be easy to quote, if space allowed, many an acute 
and striking passage. The three chapters on the Materials, the 
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Composition, and the Delivery of a Sermon, are also marked by 
sound judgment and practical intelligence. 

The whole book indeed is the production, not alone of the occu- 
pant of a professional chair, but of a man habituated to that art 
of oral address of which he treats; and of whose happy possibili- 
ties for the benefit of men, he himself knows how to give frequent 
illustration. 


Proressor Hoprtn’s Pastorat Turotoey.*—Professor Hop- 
pin has followed his volumes on Homiletics with a volume, 
nearly equal in size, on Pastoral Theology. The two give us the 
results of his studies and the substance of his lectures while 
professor of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology at Yale. This 
second volume, after indicating the place and literature of its 
subject, considers the pastoral office, the pastor as a man, the 
pastor in his relations to society, the pastor in his relations to 
public worship, the pastor in his care of souls, and the pastor in 
his relations to the church,—the analysis under each head being 
carried down to details, the memory being helped also by mar- 
ginal heads. First there is av excellent exhibition of the grounds 
of the pastoral office. Then, matching the elaborate “history of 
preaching” in the author’s Homiletics, there is in this work a 
careful review of the offices of the Apostolic Church. The true 
nature of the call to the ministry is wisely discussed. The vari- 
ous qualifications for the pastoral office are discussed under the 
head of the “ pastor as aman.” Similarly it will be seen that under 
the other heads of the outline there is room for the discussion of 
all the most important points connected with the pastoral office. 
He who turns the pages of the book will strike upon one point 
after another, and find each temperately discussed, with good 
reasons given for the faith that is in the author. The important 
matter of an index has not been neglected. As a sample of acute 
judgments made in passing, we may quote: ‘“‘The rhapsodies of 
the Irvingites, however sincere and eloquent, have not enlight- 
ened the church.” Professor Hoppin’s style is always smooth 
and pleasing, and his English choice. As a point in which im- 
provement might be made, we may name the translation of the 
Latin and French quotations;—we go so far as to insist that in 
every book, except such as are addressed to an unexceptionally 


* Pastoral Theology; by James M. Hoppin, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls. pp. xi. 
584. $2.50. 
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learned class, every foreign word should, by a foot-note or other- 
wise, be rendered into the mother-tongue. We fear that those 
whom Professor Hoppin addresses will not all be able to prove 
themselves worthy of the compliment that he pays, by implica- 
tion, to their linguistic skill. As slips in English we have 
noticed the use of pitifulness for compassionateness (pret. p. v.), 
administer for minister (pref. p. v.), stupidity for indifference to 
religion (p. 176), determinate for determined (p. 174), will for shall 
(p. 575). The typographical errors are few: see governors for 
governments (p. 43), and “ Baxter’s reformed pastor” (p. 10, 
margin). The wisdom and Christian wholesomeness of the book 
make it worthy of handsomer paper, type and binding. 


Tae Bepert Lecture For 1883.*—The Bedell Lectureship 
was established in 1880, at the Theological Seminary of the Dio- 
cese of Ohio and Kenyon College, an Episcopalian Institution in 
Gambier, Ohio. Its object is to give instruction “On the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion: or the Relations of 
Science and Religion.” Here are three lectures by the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Cotterill, the Episcopal Bishop of Edinburgh, Scotland. They 
tell us that Christianity is self-evidencing, that the best features 
of its evidence is the character it produces, that it is the revela- 
tion of the moral character of God which produces this character, 
that the central principle of God’s moral character is love, that it 
is this which gives chief, practical significance to the fact and 
doctrine of the Trinity, and that the redemption of man, as hav- 
ing its ground in the Trinity, is the completest exponent of the 
divine love. It is a long way from Gambier, Ohio, to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and a worthier product of Christian scholarship than 
these lectures furnish should have been secured from such a dis- 
tance. They are commonplace in substance and in form elabo- 
rately diffuse. But their spirit is benevolent and Catholic, and 
their apprehension of the central principle and of the broad reach 
of Christianity is correct. A citation or two will illustrate their 
spirit. Speaking of the scope of Christ’s work, as against the 
alleged narrowness of Christianity, the author says: “The extent 
of this redeeming love of God in Christ infinitely exceeds both 


* Revealed Religion Expounded by its Relations to the Moral Being of God. By 
the Rt. Rev. Henry CorTTsritt, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh, Scotland. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. New York: 27 and 29 West 23d Street. London: 25 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 1884. 
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our knowledge and the sphere of our understanding.” Again, in 
speaking of the rejection of the love of God, he says: “There is 
no other method remaining by which the soul can be quickened 
into life when love has failed,” and in quoting from Heb. x. 26, 
he says, that “It is assumed that the man ”—whose case is beyond 
the reach of divine love—“ has ‘received the knowledge of the 
truth’ and therefore has had sufficient trial whether he will 
accept the love of God or will refuse it.” In this connection he 
quotes Delitzsch (as quoted by Alford), approvingly, who says of 
the word knowledge in the above passage, that it assumes the 
actual direction of the spirit to a definite object and a real grasp- 
ing of the same,” and, therefore, in the language of our author it 
is “ not a mere historical knowledge of the fact, which may never 
have presented to the conscience the spiritual meaning of the 
sacrifice of Christ (see page 102). Yet again he says, in speaking 
of the divine election, “the particular form which it assumes in 
Christianity as election by the grace of God from all eternity, 
arises entirely from the fundamental principle that the love of 
God is his being and therefore eternal.” 


A Hieuer Catecuism or THrotocy.*—We have here a some- 
what novel, but interesting and commendable effort. It is an 
attempt to present the outlines of a system of theology in cate- 
chetical form. It gathers its material from Dogmatics, History 
of Dogma, and Ethics. Such a work cannot fail to be of some 
value to any thoughtful layman, especially in furnishing him a 
view of the whole field of theology in compendious form. The 
particular results of the author’s investigations, as here presented, 
may be of little importance to theological science, but his general 
scheme is good. It is contained in seven books, with an intro- 
duction. It is no accidental thing that this or that any other 
theological scheme should be represented, as regards its divisions, 
by the number of perfection. It naturally includes Bibliology, 
Theology, Cosmology, Anthropology, Soteriology, Pneumatology, 
and Eschatology. This is substantially the author’s division. 
He begins with revealed religion, having little or nothing to say 
about the so-called natural religion, although recognizing the dis- 
tinction in the unreal and inadequate way, with which we have 


* A Higher Catechism of Theology. By WiLt1AM Burt Pope, D.D., Theolog- 
ical Tutor, Didsbury College, Manchester. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincin- 
nati: Walden & Stowe, 1884. 
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become familiar. We are introduced at once therefore to the 
Christian Revelation and the Rule of Faith. Our author’s Bibli- 
ology is very unsatisfactory in many particulars. What can be 
a man’s estimate of the worth of Biblical criticism and inductive 
science who commits himself to the position, that Christ’s promise 
of the Holy Spirit to guide his Apostles into all truth, may be 
taken as evidence of the inspiration of the New Testament “ with- 
out demanding further proof”? (page 51). What shall we say 
of his accuracy of statement as judged by the assertion (page 50) 
that Paul teaches the “specific influence of the Holy Spirit in the 
construction and perpetuation of the sacred writings”? Or of 
the worth of his apologetic, as judged by his attempt to explain 
the want of exact correspondence between the text of the O. T. 
Scriptures and the N. T. citations from it, by the astonishing 
statement that “the Divine Spirit may surely change his own 
words” ? (page 57.) And what is the worth of his view of the 
Scriptures as the Rule of Faith, as judged by the assertion (page 
65), that the most important truths of revelation are “beyond 
the limits of mere reason” even as “an interpreter”? What have 
we to do with them then? How can they reach us and be appre- 
hended and made our own? They are hopelessly unintelligible 
enigmas and not practical truths. Such a revelation could furnish 
no adequate evidence of its validity. In the section that deals 
with the application of redemption the author finds place for a 
chapter on Christain Ethics, or the Ethics of Redemption. We 
direct attention to it, merely to indicate that he understands the 
distinction between Dogmatics and Ethics and is disposed to give 
the latter its rights. The author shows a more intelligent appre- 
hension of some of the fundamental principles of Eschatology than 
many of the school to which he evidently belongs. This may be 
illustrated, for example, by his view of the final judgment and by 
the specific statements (page 377), that it will illustrate the fact 
that “the multitudes of mankind have been dealt with as 
redeemed throughout all their history: this has been the secret 
of the Spirit’s work, outside of revelation as well as within it, and 
they will be judged with reference to that government.” The 
significance of Christ as universal judge, then, is that he deals with 
his race upon the basis of its redemption. The notion that there 
is a section and by far the largest section of the race that is under 
law and not under grace and will be judged by law and not 
according to grace and that they have to do with an “ essential 
VOL. VIII. 10 
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Christ” rather than with the real historic Christ, here finds no 
place. 


CHEYNE’s ComMENTARY ON Isatan.*—This is the third edition 
of a work, which in point of scholarship and candor ranks high 
among Biblical commentaries. There are few English commen- 
taries of recent date so well deserving of attention and esteem. 
The author adopts the historical principles of Ewald, but he is a 
slavish adherent of no school. The essays at the conclusion of 
the volume add very much to its value. They treat of “the 
occasional prophecies of Isaiah in the light of history”; of “the 
arrangement of the prophecies”; ‘of the Christian element in 
the book of Isaiah”; of “the servant of Jehovah”; of “the suf- 
fering Messiah”; of “the present state of the critical contro- 
versy” as to the unity of authorship; of “the correction of the 
Hebrew text”; of “the critical study of parallel passages”; of 
*‘ Job and the second part of Isaiah a parallel”; of “Isaiah and 
his commentators,” and of “ Isaiah and the inscriptions.” 


Tue Future Reicion or THE Wor.p.t—* The scope of the 
present work ” is declared by its author to be “constructive” (ix.). 
It certainly will be recognized by every reader as being sufli- 
ciently promising and extensive; for it claims, by a general 
survey of all the great religions of the past, to determine what is 
true and what false in them, and so to predict with confidence 
what will be the “world’s religion of a not-distant future.” But 
although the scope of this book is declared to be constructive, its 
readers in Christian lands will undoubtedly regard most of its 
contents as eminently destructive. This character is well earned 
for it by the persuasion of its author that Christianity, in order to 
help us define the world’s future religion, must “ be relieved from 
the incubus of the marvellous and the legendary” (p. x). After 
comparatively brief treatment of the two great religious teachers, 
Manu and Gautama, we are introduced to the author’s views con- 
cerning the life and religion of the third great teacher, Moshai 
(Moses) ; and, finally, of the fourth great teacher, Yaishooa, who 


* The Prophecies of Isaiah, a new translation with commentary and appendixes ; 
by the Rev. T. K. CHryNnE, M.A. 3d edition. New York. Thomas Whittaker. 

+ An Outline of the Future Religion of the World, with a Consideration of the 
Facts and Doctrines on which it will probably be based. By T. Lioyp STANLEY. 
G. P. Putiam’s Sons. New York: 1884. 
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is,—as the reader of this notice will need to be told,—no less a 
personality than Jesus. 

As to the competency and skill of the author in biblical criti- 
cism, we cannot form a high opinion. A writer who believes 
that the earliest period which can be assigned to the Gospels is 
from A, D. 150 to A. D. 180 (p. 341); who thinks it not surprising 
to find “many intelligent critics” concluding that Christ never 
existed and was “a fictitious hero” (p. 346); who trusts the Rab- 
binical “ Midrash Koheleth” for making Jesus the son of Cleo- 
phas ben Panther (p. 347 f.), while he considers the very existence 
of Joseph fabulous; who regards the Christians, in their origin, 
as “a sect which split off from the Sabians, an Essenic sub-sect 
(p. 357); and who makes the Gospel of Luke to have been written 
by Silvanus, its second chapter from verse twenty-five upward to 
be “‘a compilation of several of the Gautama legends” (p. 365), 
credits the visit of “travelling priests from the east (Matt. ii.) in 
deference to the authority of Boodhist records, but pronounces 
the rest of the chapter “a rehash of the Krishna legend ;”—such 
a writer has gone far beyond the point where any sound and 
well-informed critic can light upon any common ground of meet- 
ing with him. 

The small grains of philosophical and religious truth which the 
author gathers from this wild sea and waste desert of legends 
and myths, are presented by way of parenthesis in Uhapter VI. 
We quote the decisive passage, with its very suggestive style 
and typography faithfully reproduced (p. 168). 

“This instinctive idea or more refined principle, which under- 
lies all theories of all religions, and is their nucleal truth, essen- 
tial reality, and total value and outcome, may be formulated in 
this simple axiom: 

THE Ic 1s ONE:—(or, the Self is One), 


an axiom which is not identical with, though it includes the 
higher meaning of, the pantheistic formula of the Greek philoso- 


phy :-— 


“Ev 7d wav, The All is One;— 


and which also includes, in its breadth of meaning, that of the 
ancient Indian formula 

Tat tvam, Thou art It. 
This axiom, The Ich is One, asserts the identity of the innumer- 
able individual or insulated Selves or Lives, even those of ani- 
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mals, with the great Self or Universe-Life, who (nevertheless), as 
expressed in the Katha Upanishad, “exists also apart.” 

We are then told how the “ Medium” of this All-Life is the 
ether, which is the same as the infinitely expanded atmosphere ; 
and how, by means of the vital element of oxygen, the universal 
Life is—having been, as it were, split up into bits—distributed 
through all living things. The cosmogonic myths of ancient 
India are scarcely more wild and amazing (if we incline to take 
them too seriously) than this sober attempt at defining a positive 
world-religion, as a construction verified by the net results of 
destructive criticism. 

Little of either fear or hope can be entertained by most at 
being told that such is surely, or probably, to be the not-faith 
and the faith of all men in the not far-distant future. We have 
mentioned the book at such length, because it cannot be without 
interest to know what is still possible by way of mingling scepti- 
cism and credulity, even in this age of the world, and as the 
result of no little diligent reading and serious thinking. 


Some Heretics or Yesterpay.*—This handsome volume, 
from the Riverside Press, gives us the winter evenings’ work of 
an accomplished pastor. The lectures are upon prominent 
characters in Church History, confessors, martyrs, saints, of 
whom the world was not worthy. The lecturer’s treatment of 
the several “ Heretics” is well described in the preface as “old 
stories simply re-told ; not for students; but for the young men 
and women of the congregation to which it is the author’s priv- 
ilege to minister.” 

To the morbidly scrupulous, who hesitate to preach, or even 
to hear from the pulpit anything but “ the word,” meaning thereby 
the written word, this volume is commended az a product of the 
wisdom which dwells with prudence in the management of semi- 
secular truth for religious uses. These lectures read like an 
extension of the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, every page bearing 
the testimony of those who as truly in their day as the pre-apos- 
tolic saints in theirs, “ through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” 

* Some Heretics of Yesterday. By S. E. Herrick, D.D., minister of Mt. Vernon 
Church, Boston, Mass. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. New York: 
11 East Seventeenth street. The Riverside Press: Cambridge, Mass., 1885. 
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To us the only infelicity in or about the book is its title. From 
Tauler to Wesley we look in vain for one “ Heretic” even “ of 
yesterday.” Recognizing the “vein sarcastic” in the titular 
suppression of the word “so-called,” may we express the hope 
that nobody outside the Boston atmosphere, as at present sur- 
charged, may be led into an admiration of Heresy unqualified, 
by the choice specimens of so-called heretical goodness herein 
collected. 


Snort History or Curist1an Missions.*—In this volume of 
212 pages, the effort. is made to prevent a survey of church mis- 
sions in all ages, including the progress of the true religion in the 
Old Testament times. Of course, each topic must be treated 
with extreme brevity. The style, however, is animated, and a 
compend of this sort has its value. A bibliography and a good 
index make it doubly useful. 


Property AND Proeress.+—This book consists of three lengthy 
essays “reprinted without substantial alteration from the pages 
of the Quarterly Review.” The subjects of these essays are: 
Property and Progress, Socialism in England, and the Statistics 
of Agitation. They are directed for the most part against the 
conclusions of Mr. George’s book on “ Progress and Poverty,” 
and of Mr. H. M. Hyndman’s “ England for All,” and “Scientific 
Socialism. They oppose the attempts made by Radicals and 
Socialists in England to identify popular politics with the seizure 
by the government of the property—especially that in land—of 
the richer in the supposed behalf of the poorer classes. The 
author rightly considers that the work of Mr. George has made 
quite too many converts, and is quite too serious an affair to be 
passed by with a sneer or with the flippant use of a disagreeable 
title. The position of Mr. George, so far as it consists in the 
denial that poverty is caused by a permanent law of nature in- 
stead of being the result of man’s behavior, has much to commend 
it; but the conclusions that the one form of such behavior which 
produces poverty is the treatment of land as private property, 


* Short History of Christian Missions, from Abraham and Paul to Carey, Living- 
stone and Duff. By Georce Smita, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1884. 

+ Property and Progress, or A Brief Inquiry into Contemporary Social Agita- 
tion in England. By W. H. MaLLoox. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884, 
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and that government can and should alter this behavior by legis- 
lation, are conclusively shown by Mr. Mallock {pp. 16ff.) to -be 
thoroughly unsound. That part of Mr. George’s argument which 
has attracted most attention in this country is perhaps his theory 
of wages; the theory holds that wages are not drawn from cap- 
ital, but are drawn directly from labor. This theory, however, 
Mr. Mallock considers ‘not really essential to the rest of Mr. 
George’s argument ;” he undertakes to expose its blunders with a 
view to show the incapacity of its author to deal safely with all 
such economical and social problems. It seems to us that the 
refutation of Mr. Mallock, like all the others attempted, is con- 
clusive so far as concerns the negative part of the argument. 
But if it is undoubtedly true that wages are drawn from capital, 
in every condition of civilization which is above the very lowest ; 
is it not also true that the payment of wages from capital does 
not absolve the latter from an implied obligation to share with 
the laborer in a stipulated way, the joint products of capital and 
labor? Now it is partly for the introduction of other considera- 
tions than the mere law of supply and demand, into the character 
of this promise, and into the way of its fulfillment, that the 
rather blind desire of Mr. George and others impels them to 
adopt their wild theories. They wish to make capital dependent 
upon labor and upon the due reward of labor, in some such 
manner as to equalize the balance between the two in the con- 
tract for wages. We believe that the manner which they choose 
for such equalization, even in theory, is quite illogical; and that, 
practically entered upon, it would lead to the ruin of capital and 
industry, with its chance and claim for wages, alike. Still we 
also believe that the evils which come with the relative independ- 
ence of large and rapid accumulations of capital are immense. 
Nor are they wholly due to the inevitable working of the natural 
law of supply and demand upon the rate of wages. 

In the Essay on “Socialism in England,” Mr. Mallock says in 
an admirable way, that the Socialistic leaders desire argument 
instead of denunciation, and that they ought to get what they 
desire. He therefore argues at length the three propositions: 
(1) that the people of a country collectively own its land; (2) 
that all wealth is due to labor, and that therefore to the laborers 
all wealth is due; and (3) that the tendency, as matters now 
stand, is to make the rich richer and the poor poorer. All these 
propositions, as they are understood by socialists like Mr. George 
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and Mr. Hyndman, are confuted in a clear, lively, and conclusive 
fashion. The Essay in which Mr. Mallock shows the immense 
progress of England during the last forty years with respect to 
the increase and distribution of wealth, and the comforts of 
wealth, among its laboring classes, will be read with especial 
interest. 


Rawitnson’s Eaypr anp Basyton.*—Professor George Raw- 
linson is so well known as a historical scholar, especially in the 
department of Oriental history, that the compact volume before 
us, in which the Scriptural references to Egypt and Babylon are 
connected with facts derived from other sources, will be greeted 
with respect and attention. Beginning with Babylon, the author 
considers a series of passages in Genesis, the Kings, and Chron- 
icles, and in the prophetical books, which touch on Babylonian 
affairs. Then Egyptian history comes under review according to 
a similar plan. The comments of Rawlinson on passages in 
Daniel will be examined with particular interest, owing to the 
questions still in debate respecting the authorship and date of 
that book. Students of the Bible will find in this volume a 
number of instances in which late discoveries have confirmed the 
correctness of Biblical statements. 


ScupprEr’s History or THE UnirEep Srares.t—The best books 
that are written for the young can be read with pleasure by older 
people. Tried by this test Mr. Scudder’s work must be pro- 
nounced successful. It is written ina plain style and in such a 
manner that it cannot fail to be attractive to the young, for 
whom it is specially intended. At the same time it is so clear 
and concise a narrative that older persons may peruse it with 
interest and profit. The author has a distinct conception of the 
stages of progress in American history, and has thus made an 
orderly exposition of the subject. The maps and illustrations 
which form a part of the volume are carefully made and are very 
helpful. We commend the work as admirably adapted to serve 
as a text-book in our schools and academy. 


* Egypt and Babylon from sacred and profane sources; by GEORGE a 
M.A., Camden Professor, etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+A History of the United States of America, etc.; by Horace E. Seen 
Philadelphia. J. H. Butler. 
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Tue Art Amateur for February contains the usual profusion 
of designs for art work, including decorations for a dessert-plate 
(asters), a double tile (wisteria), panels in carved walnut and 
repoussé brass, and embroidery designs for a blotter, a picture 
mount and six doilies (signs of the zodiac humorously treated). 
The notable feature of the number is a striking double-page 
drawing by Geo. Wharton Edwards, representing two boatmen 
“putting off” in a stormy sea. Six clever sketches by this rising 
young artist, and three by Jan Chelminski, a Polish horse painter 
of much talent, are also given. There are articles of special 
interest on the lighting and decoration of picture galleries, on 
modeling in clay and wax, on recent Doulton ware, on “Some 
Possible Exhibitions,” and on Bastien-Lepage the famous French 
painter recently deceased. The supply of hints and directions for 
art workers is generously maintained, and “ My Note Book,” and 
the dramatic feuilleton are especially entertaining. Price 34.00 
per annum; 35 cents single number. Montague Marks, Pub- 
lisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tae Magazine or Art for March, 1885, contains “The Won- 
der Story” painted by Arthur Hacker, Frontispiece. The Royal 
Institute, with three illustrations. The ‘ Madonna Ansidei,” by 
Claude Phillips, with two illustrations. Poems and Pictures: 
“ A Tuscan May-Day,” with one illustration, by A. Mary F. Rob- 
inson. The Romance of Art: Temple and Tomb, by Linda 
Villari. Artist’s Homes: Mr. Frank Holl’s in Fitzjohn’s Avenue, 
by Helen Zimmern, with five illustrations. Nicholas Poussin. I. 
The Man. By Richard Heath, with two illustrations. Early 
Sculptured Stones in England. IL. by Rev. G. F. Browne, with 
nine illustrations. ‘“Alva’s Last Ride through Amsterdam,” 
From the picture by Charles Rochussen. The Artist in Corsica. 
I. by E. T. Compton, with six illustrations. Portraiture in 
France, by R. A. M. Stevenson, with six illustrations. Mr, Rus- 
kin on English Art. ‘The Trio,” from the Picture by Griitzner. 
The Water Color and Etching Exhibition. The Chronicle of 
Art. American Art-Notes. Price $3.50 per annum; single num- 
bers 35 cents. CasseLtt & Co., Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, 


New York. 





